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VoLume XXIII JANUARY, 1904 . NUMBER I 


THE HEALTHY MIND IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


_ HEALTH of mind is at the present time one of the great 
desiderata in religious matters. It is essential to the proper 
Cuaracrenisrics 4¢Velopment of the individual and to the progress 
_ oF THE Heattny Of humanity. By “mind” is meant all of those 
Mino powers and qualities which distinguish men from 
the lower orders of animal life. By “health” is meant a full 
alertness, receptiveness, and activity with respect to one’s 
environment, which, in conjunction with the essential elements 
of personality, produce the normal growth of the individual. 
The healthy plant is one which seizes upon those elements of 
nutrition which surround it, which are essential to its develop- 
ment, and by the assimilation of which it reaches its maturity in 
the flower and in seed for the continuance of its existence in 
another generation. The healthy body is one which takes up 
and transforms into its own likeness those things which are sup- 
plied for its growth. In each case, both plant and animal, health 
effects the fullest realization of the potentialities within. Health 
of mind consists in a condition of awakeness to everything about 
one, an impulse to appropriate all that can promote one’s devel- 
opment, and an energy to self-expression which completes the 
personality of the individual. 


To have life and to have it more abundantly (John 10:10) is 
the gospel ideal of human existence. Christianity increases 
Numser of  Healthy-mindedness, for the spiritual interpretation 
Heactay Minos which Christianity places upon life calls out what 
18 INCREASING is best in the minds (7. ¢., the souls) of men. God. 
everywhere precedes man in the universe; so men but “think 
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his thoughts after him,” develop personalities which he has cre- 
ated, realize possibilities which he has implanted, and learn 
what he has done in other men and in the material world sur- 
rounding. 

That mind is not healthy which works in isolation, indifferent 
to the thoughts and activities of others past and present; that 
mind is not healthy which develops some of its powers and 
qualities while neglecting others; that mind is not healthy which 
confines its attention and its interest to a small study of facts or 
ideas; that mind is not healthy which enters upon its stage of 
self-expression before it has reached maturity by the reception 
and assimilation of the mental nutrition from outside itself which 
it requires. 

Health of mind is, in fact, a rarer characteristic of men than 
might at first be thought. There are many grades of sanity. 
Society restrains in public institutions only those who are civi- 
cally dangerous to themselves or to others. Milder forms of the 
abnormal or unhealthy mind are allowed full freedom. ‘ Sanity” 
is simply another word for “health;” and the perfectly healthy 
mind is the perfectly sane mind. 


Now, it is often with regard to religious matters that abnor- 
mality of mind is most apparent. As regards religion, the 
healthy mind will be alive to the universe in which 


or Murat it finds itself, will be receptive of such information 

HEALTH IN and impulse from its environment as will interpret 

on the meaning of life and the purpose of existence, 
ATTERS 


and will, when its maturity is reached, give the 
fullest and best expression of itself to others for aiding them in 
their development. 

The healthy mind finds it necessary to know and to think for 
itself. Self-realization is its goal, and it must act in a way which 
will bring it to this goal. The mind cannot find self-realization 
by isolating itself from other life. The healthy mind feeds upon 
everything which it can reach that will contribute to its growth. 
This means that the mind must know the experiences of others ; 
that it must seize and assimilate the ideas, the activities, and 
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the events of history, as well as of the immediate present. To 
receive the ideas of the past without transforming them into 
nutrition for itself, without assimilating them to its own struc- 
ture, does harm rather than good. - The mind not only needs to 
know what the ideas and experiences of other minds have been, 
but it must itself think, creating its own experiences, ideas, 
expressions, and acts. Merely to repeat the experiences, ideas, 
expressions, and acts of others, past or present, produces no 
real life, develops no real personality. The value of the Bible 
to us is that it inspires and assists us to think, to feel, and to 
act; not that it saves us the trouble of doing so. Ecclesiastical 
formulas, organizations, and customs are not unchangeable so 
that men are enslaved to them; rather, men are under obliga- 
tion to understand the origin, development, and use of these 
things, in order, if possible, to adapt them to.new needs and 
conditions. 


The earliest stage of mental activity is the effort to become 
acquainted with one’s material environment. The world of 
Twree Stages things is the first world in which the child lives. 
in THE GrowrH But a knowledge of things is not completed in the 
oF THE MIND childhood stage, for the mind increasingly seeks to 
discover the substance of things, their relation, and their reasons 
for being. This search is distinctly in the field of religion. To 
apprehend the thought and purpose of God in the material 
universe is an inquiry into religion which the healthy mind never 
ceases to pursue. 

The next stage in mental activity is to possess one’s self of 
the facts of history, to gain information as to what men of pre- 
vious times have been and have done. This also furnishes to 
the mind the vital nutriment which it needs for development 
during this period of its growth. Here, too, the mind is engaged 
in the study of religion, because the origin and the meaning of 
the experiences, ideas, and events of the past can be discovered 
only in the plans and purposes of God in his universe. The 
mind never completely obtains the information and understanding 
of history. New acquisitions of this kind constantly feed the 
mind and influence its growth. 
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The last stage of mental development is to gain acquaintance 
with other minds. We find ourselves in an environment where 
countless other minds have existed and now exist. The healthy 
mind strives to obtain from these other minds the experiences, 
the ideas, and the impulses which will promote its own develop- 
ment. Interaction between growing minds is necessary to self- 
realization. The healthy mind attaches itself to other healthy 
minds. Here also the activity of the mind reaches into the 
religious sphere, inasmuch as minds are personalities, and person- 
alities are essentially religious; for human beings have their 
origin and their well-being in God himself whose purposes they 
are to fulfil. 


The healthy mind at its highest stage reaches some appre- 
hension of the meaning and the purpose of life. This is the 
Tue Mino’s _—‘teligious aspect of life, and it is the ultimate thing 
Searcn For THE Which the mind achieves. The normal mind pursues 
GREAT REALITIES its search for the great realities of the universe 
undaunted when the search is long and hard, unbaffled by the 
problems of life, full of faith in confronting mysteries, not 
enslaved to the opinions and formulations of its predecessors or 
its contemporaries, but working out its own experiences, ideas, 
and acts in complete self-realization and self-expression. At 
the same time, the healthy mind can have no conceit that it has 
attained all knowledge, that its experience is normative for all, 
and that its formulations are perfect. Instead, it recognizes that 
we know only in part, that the human mind is limited and 
imperfect in vision and judgment, that experiences may be 
widely different and still be equally good, and that there is a 
relative element in all statements of religious ideas. Our con- 
ceptions of God, of our fellow-men, of ourselves, of the world, 
of truth, of duty, are better than those of the past because we are 
able to interpret Christianity in the light of the centuries; and 
the future will have better conceptions than our own. It is not 
alone the individual that grows; the world grows also, and the 
human race grows. There is one great stream of development 
toward that which is perfect. Religion is the guide in this 
development, and progress is the achievement of healthy minds. 
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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND. 


By IRA MAURICE PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


EXPANSION is the order of the day in every department of 
research. New fields of investigation are multiplying more 
rapidly than they can be occupied. This statement is true, not 
simply in the departments that deal with the progress of modern 
science, but to a large extent also in those that carry on research 
in the history of civilization. 

For ten years the Semitic department of the University of 
Chicago has cast longing eyes toward the Orient, and has 
patiently waited for the day when it could take some active part 
in exploration and excavation, and in bringing to light remains 
of ancient civilizations. This day has come. 

For more than a century attention has been directed to the 
ruins in the Orient of ancient empires. Travelers and explorers 
have recited in glowing terms the wonders of the ancients. 
Some of them have gathered from scattered mounds and ruins 
bits of mysterious terra-cotta and inscribed bricks, and preserved 
these as if they were amulets or charms. The haziest kind of 
mystery hung about the numerous mounds of Egypt, Palestine, 
and Babylonia. Not until almost the middle of the last century 
was there a systematic effort made to find out the contents of 
the numerous and promising mounds distributed over so-called 
biblical lands. The most active nations in directing these early 
explorations were the French and English. Their work along 
the Tigris in the vicinity of old Nineveh produced such marvel- 
ous results that there arose a strong and vigorous sentiment in 
favor of continuing with increased energy those wonderful 
beginnings. Later excavations brought forth wonders from 
Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The intensity of interest that centered in these discoveries 
was due to the fact that many of the finds dealt with peoples 
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contemporaneous with the Israelites. When excavators could 
bring to light and exploit the inscriptions of a Shalmaneser who 
collected tribute from Jehu, king of Israel, or a Sargon who 
overthrew and carried into captivity the northern kingdom, or a 
Sennacherib who attacked Hezekiah in Jerusalem, students and 
readers of the Bible greeted such efforts and results with bound- 
less enthusiasm. When excavators dug into the foundations of 
old Jerusalem and exhibited its ancient walls and arches, and 
cleared the very pavement upon which the Israelites in Isaiah’s 
time walked, there was no limit to the interest in biblical arche- 
ology. When an Egyptian scholar became so skilful as to inter- 
pret inscriptions of kings contemporary with Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, Egypt became a new country with a new fascination 
for every student of ancient history. Societies and individuals 
have explored and excavated in Bible lands during the last half- 
century and have won for us more new centuries of ancient 
oriental history than have slipped by since Nebuchadrezzar wiped 
out Jerusalem and the kingdon of Judah in 586 B.C. 

The work that has been accomplished during the last half- 
century was made possible at the first largely by the munificence of 
individuals. The success of these individual enterprises having 
been assured, the work was undertaken by societies, museums, 
or governments. The varied and beautiful collections of such 
museums as the Louvre in Paris, the British Museum in London, 
the Royal Museum in Berlin, and many smaller collections, have 
been the results of years of careful excavation and promotion 
of this work in the Orient. 

Several European governments, notably those of France and 
England, have greatly encouraged and fostered this most impor- 
tant branch of research. They have as a rule made it a point to 
locate, at important diplomatic centers in the Orient, government 
officials who have been interested in the history and archeology 
of the countries to which they have been sent. This wise foresight 
and careful fostering of oriental research by the administration of 
these countries has made possible the acquisition of many of 
the most valued remains of antiquity which are now found in the 
great museums of those countries. Unfortunately, next to nothing 
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has been done in this direction by our own government, and next 
to nothing has been acquired by our foreign officials whose oppor- 
tunities in the last half-century have been just as many as those 
of the officials of European countries. It is to be hoped that 
before many years our government will take such steps as shall 
not only encourage scholarship in these lines, but shall send as 
officials to oriental posts men who are wisely able to employ 
their leisure time in acquiring something that shall be of real 
value to our oriental scholars at home. 

Much has been done in bringing the ancient Orient to light, 
but vastly more remains to be done. Wide regions of the 
ancient East have not been touched by the pick and spade. 
Many important sites of ancient flourishing cities still await exca- 
vation, where excavation will certainly bring to light marvelous 
results that will greatly increase our knowledge of ancient 
oriental peoples. 

One of the chief reasons for early and aggressive work in 
excavation is that much valuable material is rapidly disappear- 
ing either through the brigandage of the natives or by the tooth 
of time. The natives, having realized the money value of many 
of the antiquities, are ruthlessly breaking them up and selling 
them miscellaneously to curious travelers. Every year sees the 
gradual destruction of some important and reasonably well- 
preserved ruins. In spite of societies organized to prevent this 
wholesale destruction of antiquities, the native stealth and greed 
outwit the most careful and painstaking vigilance. In view of 
these facts there cannot be too great haste in pushing the work 
of excavation at every available point in the Orient. 

America, however, has already an honorable record in the 
past. The foremost figure in Palestinian exploration during the 
last century was Dr. Edward Robinson, whose Researches in 
Palestine are classic in exploration literature. American explora- 
tion in Babylonia dates from the Wolfe expedition, led by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, in 1885. In 1888 the University of Penn- 
sylvania sent out an expedition under the leadership of Dr. John P. 
Peters, of New York. This latter expedition has been engaged 
in work, not quite continuously, but at intervals from that day to 
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this, on the site of Nippur, a large mound, about thirty miles 
southeast of Babylon. This expedition has been marvelously 
successful both in its discovery of antiquities in general and of 
inscriptions in particular. It was this expedition that gave 
America its first large collections of cuneiform documents, now 
preserved in the museum of that university at Philadelphia. 

In the year 1900 a committee of American gentlemen, fore- 
most among whom was Professor Morton, of Stevens Institute, 
projected a new endeavor in Babylonia. Important progress was 
made in collecting funds and selecting officials, and in enlisting 
the aid of the United States ministry at Constantinople. But 
unforeseen hindrances delayed the enterprise in its initial stages. 

The University of Chicago has been making preparations in a 
quiet way for the last few years to expand its work into the 
Orient. It has now a well-appointed oriental museum. It has 
also a valuable collection of originals collected in several expedi- 
tions in Egypt, contributed to the museum largely through the 
efforts of liberal friends and the tireless energy of the director of 
the museum, Professor James H. Breasted. 

In July, 1903, a friend of the University offered a substantial 
gift of money to be available annually for five years to prosecute 
exploration and excavation in Bible lands, namely, Assyro- 
Babylonia, Syria-Palestine, and Egypt. This proffer furnished 
the University an opportunity for which it had long been waiting. 
President Harper proceeded in September to Constantinople. 
He was very cordially received by the United States ministry, 
and with the co-operation of Hon. John G. A. Leishman, our 
representative at the Porte, entered a request for an irade to exca- 
vate at a given point in Babylonia. On September 26 such an 
irade was granted to excavate at Bismya in Babylonia. This had 
been asked for some time previously by Dr. E. J. Banks, and 
was granted in his name. The provisions of the Turkish govern- 
ment require that excavation shall begin within three months 
after the granting of an irade. 

Immediately upon the return of President Harper to Chicago 
the University of Chicago established. the Oriental Exploration 
Fund, and empowered it to conduct exploration and excavation 
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in oriental countries, and to seek and receive funds for the pro- 
motion and extension of the work. It will be seen then at the 
start that the Fund is backed by the authorization of the Univer- 
sity and is to be prosecuted under its official body. 

The organization of the Oriental Exploration Fund is as fol- 
lows: 

1. The general management is in the hands of a General 
Director and two Secretaries. 

2. The work in the fields is in charge of special Directors. 

3. The Treasurer of the University of Chicago is Treasurer of 
the Fund. 

4. Honorary Vice-Presidents are appointed from among those 
who have shown special interest in the Fund. 

5. An Advisory Council from among those scholars in all 
lands who have had practical experience gives counsel to the 
management of the Fund. 

6. A General Committee is made up of all persons who desire 
to forward the interests of the Fund. 

The management of the Fund has already initiated work on 
one of the fields, in accordance with the provisions of the irade. 
It was fortunate that a man could be found whose experience 
and acquaintance made him peculiarly adapted for the work of 
the first expedition. Mr. Edgar James Banks, who has resided 
for two years at Constantinople as an attaché of the United 
States ministry, and for about the same length of time at Bagdad, 
has been appointed Field Director at Bismya. He left Constanti- 
nople on October 23 with three Turkish officials. They sailed 
to Beirat, and thence left overland for Bagdad. They arrived 
at the latter place November 30, and thence expected to make 
preparations for work at an early date on the site of Bismya. 
On December 6 Mr. Jason Paige left Chicago to proceed to 
Babylonia as engineer of the expedition. Mr. Paige has had 
extensive experience as field worker on the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. His training and practical experience as sur- 
veyor, draftsman, and photographer make him a useful man as 
chief assistant to Field Director Banks. 

From the reports of Drs. Ward and Peters we gather some 
of the following facts: 
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Bismya in central Babylonia is situated on the dry bed of the 
ancient canal, Shatt-en-Nil, about thirty-five miles southeast of 
Nippur, the site at which the University of Pennsylvania has 
been at work since 1888, and forty miles northwest of Telloh, 
where the French have been at work since 1878, or about two 
days’ journey from each. According to Dr. Peters, the ruins 
consist of a group of shapeless mounds about three-quarters of a 
mile in circumference and from thirty to forty feet in height. 
Dr. Ward says that they are somewhat higher than those at Tel- 
loh or Yokha. The surrounding walls, the corners of which are 
toward the cardinal points, may be traced in places. The largest 
mound of the group is at the west corner; the next in size, which 
Dr. Ward believes may have been the ziggurat of the temple, is 
in the southern part of the inclosure. He observed walls of 
uninscribed bricks; also some fragments of black stone, which 
fact, as stone is unusual in central Babylonia, indicates that impor- 
tant buildings once existed there. Dr. Peters, who worked at the 
ruin for five hours, found in an ancient drain pipe several frag- 
ments. and one complete tablet inscribed in cuneiform, but he 
saw no glass or glazed pottery, which always indicates that the 
site has not been built on since ancient times. Both Drs. Ward 
and Peters agree that the ruins are the site of an ancient city of 
especial importance, particularly because they are situated on the 
Nil canal about half-way between Nippur and Telloh, where one 
might expect to find such a city. Its nearness to those cities is 
no indication that it is less important; it may have flourished at 
a different time. In southern Babylonia, Ur, Larsa, and Erech, 
or in northern Babylon, Sippar and Cutha, are located quite as 
near to each other. ; 

According to the inscriptions, one of the most important 
cities of central Babylonia was Isin or Nisin, and although, so 
far as is known, there is no positive proof that Bismya is the 
ancient Isin, most Assyriologists are of that opinion. As long 
ago as Dr. Peters wrote his Jippur, he said in Vol. II, p. 125: 
“If Bismya be the site of this important place, valuable dis- 
coveries await the spade of the explorer who shall some day be 
fortunate enough to dig there.’’ His opinion is now shared by 
others. 
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The city of Isin was a place of importance as early as 4000 
B. C., and about 2500 B.C. it exercised a hegemony over Baby- 
lonia; both Urand Nippur paid tribute to Isin, and its kings fre- 
quently restored the temples of those and other cities. Bur- 
Sin, king of Isin, whose date is about 2600 B. C., calls himself 
the patest of Ur and the restorer of the temples at Eridu and 
Erech. Other kings of Isin were Ishme-Dagan, whose bricks are 
found at Ur and Nippur, and Ur-Ninib, who laid a pavement in 
the Nippur temple. 

Dr. Ward speaks of Bismya as being far from any water. 
Dr. Peters says that water is two hours away. As the ruins are 
on the ancient canal, bitter or hard water may be obtained by 
digging; but, if not, a water carrier with a small caravan. of 
donkeys could at a slight cost make two trips daily for water. 

The legation has been informed by the Porte that the site is 
one of danger. Dr. Peters also found the place dangerous. In 
fact, there is no part of Babylonia which is safe at all times, and 
Bismya would be no more unsafe than any other ruin in the - 
vicinity where excavations are now carried on. The government 
will furnish a guard sufficient for protection; and the dangerous 
Arabs would probably be employed as workmen, and by careful 
handling the good-will of an Arab can always be obtained; 
moreover, danger in a work of this sort should not be regarded 
as a serious obstacle. 

Bismya is in the Vilayet of Bagdad and in the Kasa of 
Divaniyeh—about sixty miles away—the residence of the 
Mutessarif, the nearest government official. 

The Oriental Exploration Fund thus has taken decided and 
advanced steps in promoting the ends for which it was created. 
From its inception it has met with a cordial reception on the 
part of other workers in the same line of investigations. The 
Fund intends to operate in places otherwise untouched, and to 
do this in entire harmony with similar undertakings on the part 
of either individuals, societies, or governments. Such fields are 
numerous and will be entered as rapidly as opportunities and 
resources will permit. : 

Now that an initial expedition has been equipped out of the 
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initial gift, every additional contribution will add very materially 
to the force of diggers that the Field Director may be able to 
set to work on the mound of Bismya. The Fund therefore 
invites the co-operation and assistance of all persons who may 
desire to aid in the enlargement and expansion of the work. 
Other expeditions will be equipped and sent out as rapidly as 
the resources of the Fund will permit. Therefore gifts will be 
heartily welcomed and will open the way at once for the fulfil- 
ment of larger plans. Such contributions may be sent to the 
Oriental Exploration Fund in care of the University of Chicago, 
and made payable to the Treasurer of the University. 

That all the friends and patrons of the Fund may be thor- 
oughly conversant with its progress, monthly reports will appear 
in the BisticaL WorLp. Contributors to the Fund will be 
enrolled in its General Committee, and will receive free of 
charge during the year of their contribution a copy of the 
BristicaAL Wor LD. It is also the purpose of the Fund to send 
to its patrons any other scientific publications descriptive of the 
results of its expeditions. 

The management has already received valuable hints and 
suggestions from persons who are interested in the aim and 
purposes of the Fund. It invites such correspondence, and 
will do its utmost to utilize the information received in fur- 
thering explorations and excavations in the lands of the Bible. 

The full corps of executive officers is as follows: General 
Director— William Rainey Harper; Secretaries—Ira Maurice 
Price, George Stephen Goodspeed; Treasurer—Charles L. . 
Hutchinson; Vice-Presidents—to be appointed; Advisory 
Council— George A. Barton, Frederick J. Bliss, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, Paul Haupt, George F. Moore, John P. Peters, J. 
Dyneley Prince, George L. Robinson, Charles C. Torrey, Wil- 
liam: Hayes Ward, Theodore F. Wright, and others; General 
Committee—to be appointed; Directors— Robert Francis Har- 
per, Assyria and Babylonia; James Henry Breasted, Egypt; 
James Richard Jewett, Palestine and Syria; Edgar James Banks 
—Field Director for Babylonia. 
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THREE CONCEPTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


A STUDY IN THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, I PETER, AND I JOHN. 


By ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HOWELL M. HAyDwn, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TuatT the writers of the New Testament letters placed empha- 
sis upon Christian living is obvious. Their purpose in writing 
was always intensely practical. Even in those passages where a 
purely theoretical interest might appear to prompt their state- 
ments, the context reveals their ruling principle to be: Doctrine 
for life. 

But what did they conceive the Christian life to be? Did 
they define it? Or if they did not, can their idea of it be dis- 
covered by a study of their writings? 

There is apparently no mistaking James’s view of the Chris-. 
tian life. He is always clear in his thought, and intense in his 
expression of it. He conceives the Christian life to be simply 
a life of obedience to God’s law. Of course, he does not think of 
this divine law as simply ceremonial in character. With all his 
fidelity to the Jewish ritual, he is no Pharisee; he holds no such 
surface view of God's requirements as that. Nor is this divine 
law simply the moral law as it is set forth, for instance, in the 
decalogue, although of necessity it includes that. James was a 
Christian. He who calls himself the ‘“‘slave’’ of Jesus Christ 
(Jas. 1:1) must have accepted his ideals; James’s conception of 
the Christian life must have come from his interpretation of the 
meaning of his Master’s life and teaching. Therefore the law in 
heartfelt obedience to which James finds the noblest ideal of 
Christian living was the moral law as Jesus deepened and enriched 
it. It is only necessary to call to mind the Sermon on the Mount, 
of which there are several clear reminiscences in this epistle, to 
appreciate fully what this means. The emphasis therein is not 
upon the letter of the law, but upon its spirit; to obey its man- 
dates is not only to refrain from the sinful act forbidden, but also 
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and especially to master the evil passion of the soul from which 
the act proceeds. Everywhere in Jesus’ teaching it is the same. 
On one occasion, it will be remembered, he summarized the law 
for an inquiring scribe in the two perfectly familiar statements : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself” (Luke 10:25-37). But Jesus 
did not stop there, for in the parable of the Good Samaritan he 
went on to give the scribe a startling illustration of what it 
really meant to love one’s neighbor. 

It is no wonder that with his Old Testament training and 
natural bent of piety thus luminously enforced, James should 
conceive of the gospel, Christ’s message, as “the perfect law, the . 
law of liberty,” and of the Christian life as obedience thereto. 
How striking is the figure he uses (Jas. 1: 23-25) to express his 
thought. This “perfect law” is as a mirror in whose pure reflec- 
tion one can perceive his spiritual likeness and clearly mark his 
imperfections. Blessed shall he be who perseveres in steadfast 
contemplation of himself therein, and strives to present an ever 
‘nobler manhood as the days go by. 

James does not in the famous passage about faith and works 
(2: 14-26) dispute the vital necessity of faith for the Christian 
life. He presupposes a certain formal faith, even in the most 
unworthy of his readers, which he would quicken into life and 
power. Their daily living indicates that they have missed the 
full significance of their Christian calling and profession. The 
Father has brought them forth, James declares (1:18) by the 
word of truth (7. ¢., the gospel) , that they should be a kind of first 
fruits of his creatures. But are they fulfilling this great purpose ; 
are they worthily representing their Father inthe world? James 
therefore dwells most strongly upon the second of the two great 
commands which, Jesus declared, summed up the Law and the 
Prophets. 

He does not need to spend strength in enforcing the first. 
He may assume that his readers love the Lord their God and the 
Christ whom he has sent. Certainly they would declare unhesi- 
tatingly that they did. But what of the second—that which 
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James delights to call the “royal law”? Do they love their 
neighbor as themselves? If not—and it would appear thatthey 
do not—how can they be so sure that their love to God, their 
faith, the inner side of their religion, is all it should be? Christ 
joined the two great commandments; dare they separate them ? 
With reproachful irony James pictures the outcome of such a 
separation (2:14-16): ‘What doth it profit, my brethren, if one 
say he hath faith (or, in other words, say he loves God), but have 
not works?” “The faith (¢. ¢., that kind of faith) cannot save 


him, can it? Ifa brother or sister be naked and in lack of daily. 


food and one of you (7. ¢., a Christian) say unto them: Go in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give them not the 


. things needful for the body, what doth it profit?” In another 


place he strongly implies that a wrong to a fellow-man gives the 
lie to one’s claim to religion. He is speaking of a sin exceed- 
ingly common, in our day as in his, and says solemnly: ‘My 
brethren, hold not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ (2. ¢., do 
not profess Christianity) and (at the same time) show respect of 
persons.” He concludes his discussion thus (2:8,9): “If ye 
fulfil the royal law, according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well; but if ye have respect of 
persons, ye commit sin, being convicted by the law as trans- 
gressors.”’ 

Instances might be multiplied, but enough have been given to 
show clearly what James conceived the Christian life to be. His 
definition of religion (1:27) is in suggestive harmony with all 
his argument: “Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” To him 
the Christian life is a life ‘in the world, yet not of it,” and a life 
of loving ministration. In other words, it isa life which finds 
its supreme realization in simple obedience to ‘the perfect law, 
the law of liberty,” which his Master taught and exemplified. 

In 1 Peter the conception of the Christian life appears to be 
less objective than in James. The emphasis of this epistle is 
upon “grace”’ rather than upon “law.” ‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is its beginning, ‘‘who accord- 
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ing to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” (1 Pet. 1:3 ff.) ; 
and throughout there is evident the same grateful joy in the 
glorious salvation God has revealed. Peter delights to dwell 
upon the blessed estate of the Christian, his exalted station as 
the elect of God, and the heavenly inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, unfading, which, after his present pilgrimage is ended, 
he is destined to enjoy. What James is content to assume, in 
order that he may go on to enforce its practical present obliga- 
tions in the daily living of the Christian, fills Peter with adoring 
love and wonder and constrains him to testify to it continually. 

. Yet, however much he is given to looking into the mysteries 
of redemption, and anticipating the “glories that shall follow,” 
it is not a dreamy, unpractical view of the Christian life that 
Peter presents. For there is one thing, be it observed, that lifts 
his soul to greater heights of rapture than even the thought of 
God’s wondrous grace in redemption, and that is the contem- 
plation of the Redeemer himself. His is the one radiant figure 
that fills all earth and heaven to Peter. In the days long past 
he had been privileged to see ‘‘the King in his beauty.” Beside 
the Lake of Galilee he had companied with him, had heard his 
words of love, and had marveled at his deeds of power. He 
thought he loved him then, but now—now that he has come to 
understand the full meaning of that sublime life, as it was 
revealed to him by Calvary, the empty tomb, Olivet, and the 
upper chamber whither the Spirit came—his love is past the 
telling, and his longing to be once more in the immediate pres- 
ence of his divine Savior and Lord makes of his present life, 
even though it is lightened by precious memories and a living 
hope of joy to come, a barren pilgrimage. To him Christianity 
means Christ, and the Christian life means whole-hearted devo- 
tion to him. 

This is, after all, in large measure an objective conception. 
The Christian life does not, to be sure, consist in obedience to . 
law. To Peter the message of the gospel can never come in 
terms of law, even though it be “the perfect law, the law of 
liberty.” Yet it does consist in service to something outside 
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one’s self. Christ here takes the place which “law” filled with 
James.. He is more than the object of men’s faith—he is the 
Master of their lives. He is, indeed, the one ‘‘ whom not having 
seen they love,” but he is also the one who has redeemed them 
from their vain manner of life (1 Pet. 1:18 f.), with his precious 
blood, ‘“‘who his own self carried up their sins in his body to the 
tree” (1 Pet. 2:24), that they “having died unto sin might live 
unto righteousness.’’ To him they owe their hearts’ allegiance. 
Can they measure the length or height or depth of his self- 
sacrifice in their behalf? Even so immeasurable is their obliga- 
tion to yield him their supreme devotion. 

It may serve to bring out in greater clearness the really 
objective character of this conception of the Christian life, if 
that of Paul, as found in his later epistles, be brought into com- 
parison with it. Scholars lay much emphasis upon the surpris- 
ingly close similarities between 1 Peter and several of these 
epistles, sometimes drawing therefrom the conclusion that the 
former cannot be of Petrine authorship, but must have come from 
someone who stood much nearer doctrinally to the great Apostle 
to the-Gentiles. While admitting freely such resemblances in 
many cases, one may decline to accept this conclusion from them 
since it is not by any means unlikely that Paul and Peter were 
very closely associated in their later years, and the less vigorous 
thinker may well have fallen occasionally into the familiar 
phraseology of the more vigorous.’ But be that as it may, here 
certainly in this matter there isa marked difference. Paul is 
subjective, even mystical, in his conception. To him, not only is 
the Christian in Christ, but also Christ is in the Christian, and the 
life he lives is, in a sense, Christ’s life. Paul’s whole experience 
as a Christian was such as would lead him naturally to think of 
Christ as the exalted Savior, the divine One, while Peter’s experi- 
ence, just as naturally, would lead him to dwell upon him as the 
Christ indeed, but especially as “that same Jesus” whom he 
had known and loved so well, who had left him an example, to 

See the article “1 Peter” by F. H. CHASE in HAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

2 See Gal. 2:20; Phil. 1 :21; Col. 3:4; etc. 
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‘follow his steps” (1 Pet. 2:21). In Paul’s thought, to repeat, 
the Christian life is the life of the believer in Christ, nay more 
-—Christ’s very life in him; to Peter it is his life for Christ, his 
grateful service to him who has loved, forgiven, and redeemed 
him, who will soon come again and receive him unto himself. 

The first epistle of John lends itself least to exact definition. 
To read 1 John is, so to speak, to stand within some vast 
cathedral, lofty its windows and rich in color, nave and choir 
echoing to strains of divinest music. The soul is stirred to 
worship; analysis is all but profanation. How unfathomable 
are the thoughts herein expressed! Though clothed in simplest 
language, they soar to the supernal mystery of the Godhead and 
sweep the illimitable vistas of eternity. As well hope to tell 
what makes the splendor of the sunset sky, the inspiration of the 
mountain peak, the grandeur of midocean, as to analyze the 
overwhelming impression of its divine truth and — left 
upon the soul by this sublime epistle. 

And what is true of the epistle as a whole is also true of the 
conception of the Christian life disclosed therein. It is not 
readily contained within a single proposition. Before any 
attempt is made even to approximate a definition, it will be well 
to consider certain elements which evidently have a place in this 
conception. 

As would be expected in the writer of the gospel of the 
incarnation (and to deny the common authorship of gospel and 
epistle is surely to go beyond the obligation of the facts), there 
is a noticeable emphasis here upon the three persons of the 
Godhead and especially upon the Father and the Son, in their 
relation tothe believer. ‘That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you also,” says John to his fellow Christians, 
“that ye also may have fellowship with us; yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ” (1 John 
1:3). Such a mode of thought is clearly an advance upon 
James and Peter. James does, indeed, attain to communion 
with the “Father of Lights” through heart-obedience to his will, 
and Peter has fellowship with his Savior through memories of 
the past and hopes for the future. But to John has come the 
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realization of the more comprehensive truth that “he that con- 
fesseth the Son hath the Father also” (1 John 2:23). He who 
sent is not to be separated from Him who came. Both abide in 
the soul of the true believer, and he abides in them, as the 
gracious Spirit testifies (1 John 3: 24). 

Again, there is the stress John lays upon the believer’s 
actual present possession of eternal life: ‘These things I have 
written unto you,” he says, in concluding his epistle, “that ye 

‘ may know that ye have eternal life” (1 John 5:13); and this 
accords well with the statement of what eternal life is, found in 
the seventeenth chapter of his gospel: ‘‘And this is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” (1 John 17:3). It also 
follows naturally upon the idea of fellowship just noted. The 
Christian’s fellowship with the Father and the Son is based 
upon his knowledge of them, and of necessity it cannot suffer 
any change in kind at death. It may, it doubtless will, be more 
complete, for the hindrance of the flesh will then be done away, . 
and in the vision of Christ ‘‘as he is”’ will come the likeness to 
him not now possible; but still in essence fellowship with God 
must ever be the same. It is life eternal. 

But this union and communion with the Father and the Son, 
this beginning on earth of a spirit-life which is to span eternity, 
must surely have outward, practical expression, if John’s teaching 
is not to prove an exception to the New Testament rule of 
doctrine for life. Here comes in a third element in his con- 
ception of the Christian life. What is it, in final analysis, that 
makes God what he is? Is it not his character? And is not 
likeness in character the indispensable basis of any lasting fel- 
lowship? As the prophet of old so pertinently asked: “Can 
two walk together except they be agreed?’’ He who really has 
fellowship with God, who is truly his child must reproduce his 
character, if, in the nature of things, imperfectly, nevertheless 
unmistakably. ‘God is light” declares John, ‘‘and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we say that we have fellowship with him, and 
walk in the darkness, we lie, and do not the truth’”’(1 Johnr: 5f.); 
andagain, ‘God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
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and God abideth in him” (1 John 4: 16). It is the same antithesis 
as is presented in the fourth gospel. On the one side God, who 
is light and love, or, truth and service, revealing himself 
supremely in Jesus Christ his Son; on the other, darkness and 
-hate, or sin and selfishness, the spirit of the world alien from 
God, which “lieth in the evil one.” There can never be any 
question, in John’s thought, as to which cause enlists the 
Christian’s powers. If he be truly what he claims to be, his 
works must surely ‘be made manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.” 

These are, if not all, at least some of the vital elements in 
John’s conception of the Christian life. It remains to combine 
them, if we may venture to do so, in one statement: To John 
the Christian life is life in God, a close soul-fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, a true beginning, here and now, of the 
eternal life revealed in Christ, whose practical outworking must 
perforce be in light and love, since God is light and love. His 
is thus the subjective conception, an almost mystical union and 
communion with the Unseen. He does not fall below Peter in 
his love to Christ, but he, more than Peter, and like Paul, has 
attained to a present, glorious fellowship with him. He needs 
no memories of past companionship, no hopes of future reunion, 
to make full his joy. Christ is his soul’s possession now. No 
more does he fall behind James in his insistence upon the moral 
obligations of the Christian. He lays as great an emphasis as 
James upon right conduct as the one conclusive proof of the 
genuineness of the spiritual experience; only to him such con- 
duct is the inevitable outworking of the inner soul-fellowship 
with God, while to James it is conformity to a divine law of love 
outside one’s self. 

Is John’s subjective conception of the Christian life the best, 
as it is certainly the most profound and comprehensive? Who 
shall say? One presentation of the truth fits best the needs of 
one, another of another. It is the unique distinction of the 
Scriptures that no man can read them with an open heart without 
finding therein a message from God peculiarly fitted to himself. 
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FEASTS AND FASTS OF THE JEWS IN MODERN 
PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CSS., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE annual round of Jewish feasts and fasts must have an abid- 
ing interest for all students of the ‘Bible, or even of oriental 


antiquities. Many who know well all the Bible has to tell about 
the feasts and fasts are little aware how differently and with how 
elaborate a ritual the modern Jew celebrates these ancient anni- 
versaries, while others may find in the ritual of Palestine details 
of interest not occurring in Christian lands. 

In some cities of Europe and of America Jewish rites may 
obtrude themselves on our notice occasionally, as when, for 
example, a queer structure, which we learn is a ‘“‘booth”’ for the 
Feast of Tabernacles, appears, a strange exotic, among the autumn 
cold and dampness of our western Ghettos; but in Jerusalem 
today the feasts and fasts of Israel’s sons must be reckoned with 
in every transaction of life. 

By the business man, be he Christian or Moslem, as well as 
by the Jew, the time of the Rosh ha Shanna, Yom Kippur, the 
Succoth, and the Pesakh must all be remembered if he is not to 
be unexpectedly landed in difficulties by the sudden suspension 
of more than half the city’s traffic. 

However greatly the Jew in distant lands may neglect his 
annual round of feasts, within the Holy City he must from every 
consideration, even of worldly interest, be a pious observer of 
every detail; this is true also of the whole length and breadth 
of the land of his fathers. 

Here for him the weeks and months pass by, each marked 
by some teaching and significance, each bearing some special 
interest, its special food, its lamps, its palms and myrtles, and in 
some cases its self-mortifications, its tears, its shrouds. There 
can be no forgetfulness here of the great triumphs, the over- 
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whelming of Pharaoh, the downfall of Haman, the delivery from 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; nor are the humiliations of the nation for- 
gotten, for the ninth of Ab commemorates by tears shed upon 
its ancient walls, the destruction of the city, and the greatest 
annual celebration closes with the words, ‘‘Next year in Jeru- 
salem,” recalling the fact that this our Jerusalem is still ‘trodden 


under foot of the gentiles until the times of the gentiles are 
fulfilled.” 

‘‘There should be no forgetfulness of sin as at the new year 
we shake out our garments over the rivers, and on the Day of 
Atonement we through long hours do what we can—feebly, it 
may seem to some grotesquely—to offer that sacrifice which 
long years ago our high-priest used to present for us in the Holy 
of Holies.” And so from year to year the time passes on; all 
moments not needed for business and family life are laid out 
with definite, imperative duties which, if done correctly, leave 


no room for troubles about the future— indeed, is not the future 


thus secured? 

To trace this round, looking at the detail that belongs to 
tradition rather than to the Bible, to the strictly orthodox and 
eastern rather than to the liberal western Jew, sometimes indeed 
to the Jew of Palestine alone, is the purpose of this paper. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


The present year, 5663 since the creation, began for us on 
October 2, 1902. This was the first day of the month Tisri— 
the seventh month*—and it was celebrated as the Rosh ha Shanna 
(the head of the year). On this day the books were made up, 
at any rate for the good and the bad; the indifferent had a few 
more days of grace. ‘ May you be inscribed [7. ¢., in the book 
of life] for a happy year,” was the greeting given by one friend 
to another. It is a feast day, but modified in enjoyment by those 
who are not assured of their names being recorded in the “book 
of life,’”’ and considered to be one of the Yamim Noraim or ter- 
rible days. Those whose consciences impel them find their way 
in the early morning at Jaffa to the sea, in Damascus to the 


* The Feast of Trumpets, the new moon of the seventh month; cf Numb. 29:1; 
Lev., chaps. 23, 24. F 
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river, and at Jerusalem either to the city’s only spring. the 
Virgin’s Fountain, or failing that, it may be only to a cistern 
mouth; there the clothes on the person are shaken out over the 
water to signify ‘‘Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of 
the sea.”* The cistern is but a poor substitute for the sea or a 
river and but feebly represents the symbolism, but is considered 
better than nothing. One man was somewhat staggered when 
asked how he could drink the water of his cistern—could it be 
considered sosher or clean after his sins had been shaken into it ? 
It was a point, he replied, on which he must have the opinion of 
a khakham. 

During this and the succeeding days, as well as in the whole 
preceding month, the skofar or ram’s horn is blown at the morn- - 
ing service in the synagogue as a reminder of the judgment day,? 
but also on ‘the roofs of the houses by the ignorant with the 
object of confusing the mind of the great accuser, Satan, who is 
rendering his report to God of man’s misdeeds.* The sounding 
‘of the shofar on New Year’s Day four times, each time being 
associated with the name of a special angel, is even by the ortho- | 
dox supposed to bewilder Satan in rendering his account. 

Following New Year’s Day comes a period of ten days of 
repentance and self-examination, often known as ‘“‘the terrible 
days,’”’s but more correctly as ‘days of repentance.”’ During this 
time the hours of prayer become increasingly long, and their 
observance exacting. The second day of Tisri is kept like the 
first. On the fourth day comes a small fast known as the Fast 
of Gedaliah ;° and on the ninth, the day before the great Day of 
Atonement, comes the special preparation for that most solemn 
day of all the year. 

In Palestine this ninth day rejoices among the Moslems 
in the strange name of Aed el jaj (t. e., the Feast of the 


?Mic. 7:19. 3 Special reference is to Am. 3: 6. 
4 The scene in Job 1: 6 ff. took place this day. 


5 By some iw Jerusalem the whole forty days before the Day of Atonement are so 
called. Strictly speaking, the “terrible days” are only New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement. 


®Jer. 4:2. 
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Chickens), on account of the enormous number of chickens 
slaughtered by the Jews throughout the land. Every individual 
should? provide himself with a chicken— its color white, if pos- 
sible—a cock for every male, a hen for every female, and for a 


= 


AN ASHKENAZ JEW IN SABBATH COSTUME. 


pregnant woman a cock and two hens, that is, a hen for herself 
and one of each sex for the unborn child to make sure he or she 
is represented rightly. As a matter of fact, among the poor one 
white cock is very commonly made to represent a whole family. 
The head of the family must sacrifice the birds, first whirling 
each one three times around his head, exclaiming each time: 


7“Should” rather than “ must,” because some orthodox Jews ignore the rite. 
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“Let this cock (or hen) be an atonement for me; let it be my 
substitute ; let it be an expiation for me; let the bird die; but 
let life and happiness be to me and to all Israel. Amen.” He 
then kills the bird, saying: ‘I have deserved thus to die.” The 
blood is poured out on the ground (as is always done when the 
Jews kill), and the chickens are eaten. If there are more birds 
than can be finished by the family, as must of course happen 
wherever the custom is strictly adhered to, the surplus is handed 
to the poor.® 

This custom is very widely followed by all classes of Jews in 
Palestine, and in other lands also, but it is nevertheless looked 
upon with suspicion by some of the orthodox as an innovation. 
The earliest mention of the custom in Jewish writings is, I am 
informed, about seven hundred years ago in the writings of 
Rabbi Jonas. But why are chickens used? In answer to this it 
is said that chickens are neither unclean animals nor korban (i. ¢., 
temple offerings), so they can be sacrificed even without a 
temple. 

Another kind of attempt at sacrifice —self-sacrifice — occurs 
on this day. Jewish men give each other beatings in the syna- 
gogue, stripes that must not exceed forty. 

On this day also the pious visit the graves of the departed and 
pray for their souls. This is incumbent on all sons who have 
lost their fathers, especially if the deaths have been recent. 
After returning from the graves a bath is taken to typify the 
washing away of their sins before the beginning of the awful 
Yom Kippur. This day, the sabbath of sabbaths, the greatest 
day of the whole year, when by tradition Abraham was circum- 
cised, is ushered in at sunset. From that moment, and for 
twenty-four hours, not a particle of food nor a drop of drink must 
pass the lips. To prevent the possibility of infringing the latter, 
even washing, except touching the eyes with wet finger-tips, is 


8 One leading rabbi narrated to me with some amusement —I fear he is somewhat 
of a freethinker in these ceremonies— that once the cock died as he was whirling it 
around his head, to the intense dismay of his family, who made sure some misfortune 
would follow such an untoward sign. 

9For references to the Day of Atonement see Lev., chap. 16; 23:26-32; Numb. 
29:7-I1. 
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strictly forbidden. For clothes, white shrouds’ and praying 
shawls are worn; even shoes and sandals are by the strictly 
orthodox laid aside. In such costume hundreds will pass the 


A GROUP OF JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 


long period, with scarcely an intermission, in long prayers and 
audible lamentations. 

All who have injured others must confess and make resti- 
tution, or God cannot forgive: As the long-drawn-out hours 


© This custom belongs to the Ashkenazim only. 
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of agony pass on, and the time of finally sealing ‘‘the book of 
life” comes near, many become filled with frenzied anxiety lest 
they should be too late, and, by loud cries and violent gesticu- 
lations, bending their bodies backward and forward, they cry for 
forgiveness. 

At last the.sun declines and the cohanim (priests) who are 
present with covered faces pronounce the blessing. The ram’s 
horn gives one clear blast to signify deliverance, and with the 
appearance of the earliest stars, marking the beginning of night, 
the “great white fast” ends. The Jews, exhausted but satisfied, 
go home in peace. They have had no temple sacrifice, but 
surely—they argue—the flesh and blood they have lost in this 
long fast will be accepted as an atonement with God—a sacrifice 
of suffering if not of blood. 

During the day every man must remember in prayer, after the 
morning service, his dead father; otherwise he can look for no 
acceptance, however much he may afflict his own soul. Candles 
are burned in the synagogue for the departed. One other strange 
custom connected with this day may be mentioned. In many 
synagogues it is the custom at the morning service to put up at 
auction the privilege of carrying the law around the synagogue; 
the one who bids highest securing the privilege. It is a regular 
auction, carried on with the usual forms of a business transaction. 
The money goes to the synagogue. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


The long strain on the moral and physical powers, and the 
deep spiritual dejection of the period that culminates in Yom 
Kippur, are speedily followed by a marked reaction in the joyful 
Feast of Tabernacles—-eight of the brightest days in the year. 
The streets in the Jewish quarter for many days before the fif- 
teenth of Tisri are half-blocked with great bundles of reeds 
brought by dedouin and fellahin from the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea; while palm leaves carefully folded into neat bundles, twigs 
of myrtle and willow, and citrons are being sold from little bas- 
kets at every corner. Animated groups may be seen in places 
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loudly discussing whether a certain lot of citron is of the ortho- 
dox variety.” 

It is strange that in a climate like that of Palestine where the 
season of this feast is always warm, sometimes even hot, and 


TYPICAL YEMIN JEWS IN MODERN PALESTINE. 


either rainless or nearly so, the Jews make no attempt to keep 
the feast in the primitive way and camp out in gardens or vine- 
yards near their cities or towns. At this season many of the 
The Citrus medica; the custom of carrying this fruit at this feast is referred to in 
Josephus (Az, xiii, 13, 5). 
% The average temperature of the month of October in Jerusalem is about 70° F. 
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fellahin construct booths of branches of trees on their roofs, and 
great numbers are still camping in their vineyards watching the 
last of their grapes. Some, even the town-dwelling Christians, 
camp out in the valley of Jehoshaphat at. the Feast of Mary; 
which occurs at about this time. But the Jews, from long resi- 
dence in crowded European cities or in places where no life is 
secure outside city walls, will never leave their own quarters; 
they make their festal shelters in their narrow courtyards, on 
their balconies, or even almost within their rooms, just as they 
do in other lands where the inclemency of autumn would make 
strict keeping of the feast a hardship. Indeed it is interesting 
to observe how some Jews who come from cold lands, e. g., Jews 
from the Caucasus, erect regular wooden rooms with doors and 
windows, putting the same framework together year after year 
for the feast. 

Usually the ‘“‘tabernacle” is made of reeds on a wooden 
framework, and is adorned with green branches of olive or 
willow, with oranges, citrons, and other fruits hanging from the. 
roof. Many are outwardly disfigured, but doubtless made more 
comfortable, by sheets and shawls laid over the outside. 
Poverty frequently necessitates very cramped quarters, and I 
have often seen a booth so packed by a family that there was 
scarcely room for them to get in and out. The festal week is a 
great time of interchange of visits, and sweets, wine, etc., are 
freely offered to every guest. Among the true oriental Jewesses 
the best clothes and finest jewelry are worn. 

Each morning every Jew goes to the synagogue, carrying 
the emblems of the feast—the palm branch with its little basket 
at its base, in which sprigs of myrtle and of willow are carried, 
and either in it or in the other hand the citron. These palm 
branches are known as “hosannas.” In the synagogues the 
palms are shaken out to the four corners of heaven, while the 
words are repeated, “Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the world, who hast sanctified us with thy precepts and 
commanded us to carry a bundle of palm.’’ Procession is made 
around the reading desk seven times, with palm branches held 
aloft. The seventh day, the “great day of the feast,’’ is one of 
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specially manifested joy, and is known as Hosanna Radda, the 
Great Hosanna. It marks the final deliverance from the fears 
belonging to the Day of Atonement. 

On the day following, in the Holy Land—one day later in 
other lands**—the feast of the “Rejoicing of the Law” is held. 
On this day the scrolls of the law are removed from the ark 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN AT JERUSALEM, 


(i. ¢., recess or cupboard containing them) and are carried 
around the reading desk in joyous procession.* Every member 
of the congregation, of course males only, in turn carries the 
scroll at least one circuit, while some dance before him chanting 
psalms, casting about sweets for the children, or throwing rose 

13 The custom of keeping these feasts on two days in the “land of exile” is on 


account of the uncertainty of the observation of the moon in these lands coinciding 
with that of Palestine. 


%4 Similar outward manifestations of joy are frequently made when a new scroll of 
the law is being conducted in procession to occupy the “ark” in the synagogue; but 
in this case the procession takes place in the open street. Compare with this the 
funeral service when a scroll is buried. 
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water or other scents upon the bystanders, while others follow 
behind in irregular procession. The synagogue is a scene of 
noise and wild excitement, often concluding with hilarity kept 
up by the assistance of wines and spirits. The women mean- 
while cluster around the doors and windows to see the sacred 
books—one of the very few occasions when the oriental Jewess 
thinks it necessary to come to the place of prayer at all. 

On this day also the round of lessons from the law comes to 
an end, and it is necessary that with the finishing there should 
be a beginning again at the first book of Moses, in order that it’ 
may not be supposed that to conclude the law should be a: 
matter of rejoicing. The one who is called up to read the end 
of the law is called the “bridegroom of the law,” and he who 
begins it the “bridegroom of Genesis.” There is much compe- 
tition in some synagogues for these honored duties. 

With the conclusion of this feast the ordinary round of work is 
taken up with a good deal of relief, inasmuch as the long periods 
of cessation of work are a heavy drain on slender resources. 


THE FEAST OF THE DEDICATION. 


The mid-winter feast is one that interrupts daily work very 
little. It is chiefly a reminder of a great historical event. This 
is the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple by Judas Macca- 
bzeus.*5 The festal season lasts eight days, and its most promi- 
nent ritual is the burning in every house of peculiar little 
lamps. Nine small metal lamps like small saucers*® are sol- 
dered to a framework which is hung in every house; and each 
night one lamp or more is lighted, so that by the eighth night it 
is the turn for eight (or it may be nine) lamps to be burned. 
The ninth lamp is really an extra one in case of emergency, for 
example, as not infrequently happens, should one be taken off; 
it is also sometimes made detachable and may be used as a candle 
to light the others. This ceremony is said to be connected 
with the following tale: 

At the time of the rededication of the temple no pure oil could be found 
for the holy lamps. All had been either intentionally defiled with swine’s fat, 

1S 1 Macc. 4:59; John 10: 22. 

%6 This is the common form of lamp; brass and other lamps are used. 
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or had been made impure accidentally in the commotion of retaking the 
temple. When the priests were at the last extremity, a small jarful, sealed 
with the high-priest’s seal, was found hidden carefully away. But the supply 
was sufficient only for one night, and no more could be obtained in a shorter 
time than three days. In this emergency God came to the help of his people 
and made the oil to last, like that in the widow’s cruse, through the whole 
eight days of the feast. 


THE FEAST OF PURIM. 


Surpassing all other feasts in rejoicing, though indeed but a 
secular feast in reality, is the next great event, the feast of early 
spring, known as Purim. Combining many of the features of 
our Christmas, of the old English Guy Fawkes’s Day, and of the 
continental Carnival, it is the great favorite for all young folks; 
while to women it is the greatest event of the year, because it 
commemorates the deliverance of Israel by the hands of a 
Jewess. 

The day before this feast —-known as the Fast of Esther — 
is observed, unless it falls upon a sabbath, like an ordinary fast. 
The women are busy preparing sweets, cakes, and dishes of all 


kinds for the morrow’s rejoicing. In the evening the book of 
Esther is read in the synagogue, amid wild noise and shouts. 
Whenever the name Haman is mentioned, a hideous noise is 
made, and all shout: ‘Let his name be blotted out; let the 
name of the ungodly come to naught; cursed be Haman.” Mor- 
decai’s name is blessed. The names of Haman’s sons are read 
through without pause to signify that they were all killed in a 
moment. During the feast day also the whole book of Esther 
is recited, and every Jewess is expected to hearthe story. Esther 
is the great example of what a Jewess should be, and among the 
Spanish Jews her name is the favorite one for girls. In the 
evening, the greatest rejoicing is observed; many lamps are 
lighted and eating and drinking are free. It is even commanded 
that the Jews should get drunk—so drunk, indeed, that they 
should be unable to distinguish between ‘cursed be Haman” 
and ‘blessed be Mordecai.” The advice is extensively followed 
by young men. 

In Jerusalem, because it is a city inclosed with walls, but one 
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day of the feast is observed. In unwalled towns, ¢. g., Jaffa, the 
feast is kept on a second day also. 

For dwellers in the Holy Land their feast has a special inter- 
est as the day on which the haluka is collected among Jews 
everywhere, the collections being gathered in the box of Rabbi 
Meyer Baal Nes for dwellers in the Holy Land. In Palestine 
the wealthier Jews give presents to the poor.’? The children 
especially enjoy this time. They receive presents of toys and 
sweets, but most of all they enjoy wearing grotesque masks ; and 
on the feast days small companies of boys parade the streets 
dressed in fantastic clothes collecting alms, exactly as was the 
custom with boys in England on November 5, “Guy Fawkes’s 
Day.” The similarity is still closer by reason of the shooting 
of firecrackers, and the burning of colored lights at night. 

During 1901, the year 5662 being a kind of leap year in the 
Jewish calendar, the month Adar—in which the feast of Purim 
occurs—was twice repeated, and though Purim was kept in the 
second of these months, a remembrance of the time of Purim on 
the fourteenth day of the month was kept in the first month, 
Adar, under the name “Little Purim.” This fell on February 
11, while the real Purim was celebrated on March 14. 


17 Esth. 9: 22. 
[To be completed in the next number.]| 
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RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, PH.D., 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


THE reform in educational theory and practice that has been going 
on fora hundred years has brought the notion of education into the 
closest relation with that of development. The message of Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and the other prophets of the new era is that true 
education does not impose something upon us or attach something to 
us, but rather assists the natural unfolding of life. Pedagogical laws do 
not originate in the schoolmaster and find their application in the child ; 
rather, they are found in the facts of child nature, and their control is 
exercised first of all upon the teacher. So pervasive has the notion of 
development become that nearly everything in our educational phi- ~ 
losophy could be included in an exegesis of this one term. With its 
correlate of free self-expression, it has not only created the kindergar- 
ten ; it has become dominant through every part of the school system 
up to the college, where it appears in the elective system of studies, 
student self-government, and student initiative in matters of religion. 

The growth of biology during the last half-century has added im- 
petus to this movement. Education has been compelled to take 
account of the correlation of mental with physical development, and 
of the correlation of individual development with that of the race. 
The idea of natural education thus takes on a new meaning. The 
school stands for a culminating phase of evolution, and the teacher 
becomes a factor in a vast cosmic process. 

On the other hand, the new social consciousness, looking toward the 
future, as the evolution theory looks toward the past, demands that 
education shall contain some principle of progress. The unfolding 
of the child must include growth in ethical and social principle. Hence 
arises a tendency to define the end of education, not as of old in 
terms of individual knowledge or power or salvation, but in terms of 
social adjustment and efficiency. 

The demand for better education in religion has to take this situa- 
tion into account. In these days, education in religion must mean 
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development in religion. Now, development in religion implies that 
religion is natural to the individual, and that it is not a fixed and 
finished function, but a changing and growing one. Further, the prin- 
ciple of social progress, which has been grafted into the general notion 
of development, demands that religious unfoldment be not merely 
individual self-realization, but also training in the spirit of social ser- 
vice. The notion of education in religion, therefore, presupposes that 
religion is a normal factor in both individual and social development. 

Is this presupposition true? Is religion imposed upon life, or 
does it spontaneously flow upward out of the springs of life? Has it 
any essential part in making us men? If it is a mere by-product or 
incident of development, then there can be no real education in . 
religion; but if it is a determining factor in both individual and social 
development, then not only can there be true education in religion, 
but any education that leaves religion out is essentially fragmentary 
and distorted. 

What, then, is the relation of religion to development, both indi- 
vidual and social? If we survey the history of human culture, a 
significant fact strikes us at once: Religion has not been achieved as 
a result of culture, but is a part of culture at every stage of human © 
history. In all the struggle toward civilization and toward better 
civilization, religion has been invariably present. Nor has it waited 
for maturity in the individual any more than for maturity in the race. 
It has been impressed upon the plastic mind of childhood and youth, 
along with whatever else has made up the tribal or national conscious- 
ness. In fact, as far as there has been any education at all, religion 
has always been included therein. Not until recent times has anyone 
dreamed that a purely secular education is possible, or objected to 
religious education on the ground that children are incapable of judg- 
ing of the truth of religion. 

The presence of religion in all history creates a presumption that 
it has a meaning for humanity as such. The presumption is strength- 
ened by the accepted theory that child-development recapitulates the 
chief stages of race development. As the childhood of the species was 
religious, so, under this theory, we should expect the childhood of the 
individual to be religious also. In that case the religious impulse 
would be as much a part of nature as any other human trait. The 
response to environment, in and through which human personality is 
formed, would include a religious response. The mind would spon- 
taneously act as though there were a divine factor in the environment 
or in the mind itself. 
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This proposition can be easily misunderstood. It might be sup- 
posed to describe the development of an individual who should grow 
up in utter isolation from his fellows, or of one who should be kept 
in ignorance of the religious life of his elders. But what is natural to 
a developing child is not shown by what happens in the absence of 
food, but in the presence of it. The problem is to determine what 
food is actually assimilated, and what forms free self-expression takes 
in the presence of abundant stimuli. 

While the present state of our knowledge of childhood, youth, and 
maturity does not enable us to give a complete description of normal 
human development, enough is known to justify the assertion that a 
religious factor is normally present. The child, the youth, the man 
responds to environment as though life were more than a set of rela- 
tions to visible things and persons. 

For some time after birth the mind is occupied chiefly with organic 
sensations, especially those connected with nutrition. The circle of 
impressions — discomfort, desire, relief, pleasure—repeated again and 
again, is a very narrow one, yet through it the mind is gathering 
material for a conception of what life is. The manner in which the 
infant’s physical demands are ministered to colors the first beginnings 
of an interpretation of existence, and creates an attitude toward it. 
In the strictest sense, the mother or the nurse begins a process of train- 
ing in religion or irreligion with the first days of the child’s life. 

Persons, of course, are the most significant fact of -the child’s early 
observation, for they supply his needs. His world is a world of per- 
sons. He discovers his dependence upon his parents ; feels, though he 
does not understand, their gentle care, and through the wondrous pro- 
cesses of imitation, imagination, and sympathy his parents come to 
embody for him the meaning of life. His sense of dependence upon 
their love sometimes rises to the point of actual adoration. In a literal 
sense, parents are now and then the first divinities whom the child 
worships. I have in my possession an account of a gentleman who, in 
his maturity, still remembered the occasion on which he discovered 
that his father was not the same as God. Christian thought looks upon 
the beautiful relation of parent to child as an instance of the principle 
of incarnation, or the revelation of God through human personality. 
Fatherhood is thus at once the first, spontaneous interpretation of life, 
and the last and highest faith. Whether this faith be true or not, the 
child’s first notion of the world as a world of persons is a genuine ana- 
logue of nature-worship among early men. That which arrested their 
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attention, especially that which supplied their needs or disappointed 
their expectation of such supply, was their divinity, and the divinity 
was always a being like a man. 

But I have already anticipated one step in the child’s response to 
his personal environment, namely, the formation of an ideal of person- 
ality. Such ideals are inevitable, however rudimentary they may be at 
first. For, given merely desire for food, coupled with the idea of 
somebody’s supplying the need, there is present not only the backward 
look of memory, but also the forward look of hope. This forward 
look, which places demands upon real persons, is the first stage in an 
idealizing process that grows with the whole growth of the child’s 
personality. 

It is at first only a lowly thing, indistinct, having little content. 
It is only one degree removed from the expectancy with which a hun- 
gry dog looks up into its master’s face. But it has capacity for growth. 
The demands upon personality grow greater and greater. Intellectual 
food is soon demanded as well as food forthe body. The age of 
curiosity, of free imagination, of fairy-tale, reproduces something of 
the myth-making stage of religion in the large. For curiosity and 
active fancy express an ideal craving, an effort to realize, understand, 
interpret life. 

Then conscience awakens. At first the family is the moral universe 
of the child. The parents are found to possess, not only the power to 
supply hunger, and knowledge to supply curiosity, but also authority 
to command the will. Yet in no one of these respects are the child’s 
expectations quite realized. Things which he demands are withheld; 
knowledge which he asks for is not supplied; finally, the great discov- 
ery is made that the parents are not the source of law, but subjects of 
law just as much as the child himself. Thus there springs up a three- 
fold conception of personality —the self, the parents and other visible 
persons, and an ideal or standard personality possessed of power, of 
wisdom, and of moral authority. This moralizing of the ideal answers 
to the evolution of ethical religions out of nature religions. 

Then comes the adolescent period, with the blossoming of the social 
instinct. The central fact of inner development at this period is 
that the center of gravity of the consciousness moves outward. This 
involves such a profound reorganization that self-consciousness increases 
along with the increase of the social consciousness. Truth, beauty, 
righteousness, love, all take on new colors and a more intense meaning. 
That meaning finds its most articulate expression in religion. For reli- 
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gion, ascribing to the whole universe an inner side, a spiritual life of 
truth, righteousness, and love, merely fills out and expresses the 
advancing idea of personality. The child who has just become a man 
’ looks out into his new world seeking complete expression for his new 
impulses. He finds society a disappointing mixture of love and hate, 
of self-seeking and self-sacrifice, of beauty and ugliness, of truth and 
falsehood. Society as it is provides no adequate means for his self- 
expression. Once more, then, an ideal of personality grows up out of 
the soil of the actual. Rather, childhood’s ideals are expanded, social- 
ized, and intensified. This corresponds, in a rough way, to the devel- 
opment of the universal religions. - 

Thus, at every stage of the growing life from infancy to manhood, 
natural desires and impulses, when brought together in consciousness 
with actual experience, cfeate an ideal conception of personality. We 
cannot help idealizing life, and the ideal grows with our growth. It 
does so at least when food for the whole nature is provided. Of course, 
a narrow or immoral environment may stunt the personality. Many 
children, very early in life, become hardened and unresponsive to 
higher things. Yet even children who seem to have no ideals at all do 
nevertheless cherish visions of some kind, however distorted they may 
be. Moreover, the fragrant flowers that now and then blossom even in 
the slums are true indications of the possibilities of the other plants. 

This idealization of life, which is inevitable to the child and the 
youth, is what makes religious education both possible and natural. The 
growing mind has a place already prepared for the idea of divinity. 
In most natural fashion the religion of the parents comes to meet the 
upspringing thought of ideal personality, giving it positive content and 
objective reality. This is the reason why it is so easy for a child to 
accommodate himself to the religion of the family; the inner and the 
outer, the demand and the supply, fit together. A child who is kept in 
constant contact with religion spontaneously assimilates it, little by 
little, because it is an objective realization of his own inner tendencies. 

But what of religious belief ? How does the abstract ideal become 
faith in the actual existence of ideal personality, or God? Is there 
any natural connection between the two? It is certain at least that not 
only children, but men also, find it easier to believe than not. Unbe- 
lief is less spontaneous than belief; it waits for reasons, and it comes 
with a struggle; whereas believing comes to us as the sunlight and the 
air. It is so with the race; it is so with the individual. The ideal 
conceptions of personality, which are so natural to men, were first con- 
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crete, and they were believed in as actually existing. It was only bya 
later process of abstraction, which set them apart from the forces that 
produced them, that they came to be regarded as mere notions which 
might or might not be true. The whole history of religion is the 
story of apparent interactions between men and the unseen powers. 
To nature-worshipers the sun, the storm, the earth, and the sky were 
never mere things of sense, but also beings having feeling, desire, 
thought, all of which are invisible, yet real. Even fetichism, the low- 
est form of religion, feared and placate<i, not the tangible object, but 
its inner will. All this idealization of sense-experience was as much a 
part of the struggle for life as sense perception itself. In one and the 
same experience both the visible and the invisible were objectively 
realized. 

Belief in divinity is natural, then, becaus® the idealizing process is 
a part of a man’s spontaneous response to his environment. The 
notion of the higher powers is not a product of philosophizing; it 
comes up directly out of the rough-and-tumble struggle for existence 
and for better existence. It is part and parcel of human life. Always 
alongside the objects of perception lies the Beyond to which our 
human hopes and fears must attach themselves. Whether or not, then, 
belief in divinities is logically defensible, it is utterly natural. Simi- 
larly, the easy faith of a child who accepts without question what is told 
him of God is simply in line with the whole progress of the race. It 
expresses the natural attitude of the human spirit toward divine things. 

Belief in divinity is natural for another reason also, namely, that it 
merely mirrors back to us what is experienced in our own personality. 
It does not carry us into a foreign country. The gods are never com- 
plete strangers, but always idealized men. Sometimes mere arbitrary 
will, sometimes a natural trait, sometimes a particular occupation, 
sometimes a moral purpose, but always something human, is attributed, 
’ in enlarged or purified form, to the divinity. Christianity puts its own 
stamp of approval upon this principle by declaring that a complete 
human life is not only the highest, but also an adequate, revelation of 
the character of God. 

From all this it appears that the idealization of human life that 
begins in infancy and grows with our growth is essentially a religious 
development. It is not merely preliminary to religion; rather, it is 
the religious impulse in its initial manifestations. From lack of food, 
the impulse may wither; with false training it may grow crooked ; 
but the strictly normal line of development is that in which the child 
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increasingly assimilates the religion of his elders in a series of idealiza- 
tions which culminates in the ideal of fellowship with God and with 
all men. 

Occasionally a voice is raised against all religious training of the 
young. Religion, it is said, should be a matter of rational and deliber- 
ate choice, which is not possible until manhood is reached. According 
to this view, religion is properly a product of‘culture, not a factor in 
development. Two false assumptions underlie all such theories. The 
first is the intellectualist notion of man, which makes life grow out of 
theory, and not theory out of life. The other is the notion that one’s 
attitude toward religion can wait for the maturing of the intellect. 
The fact is that one’s sense of the meaning of life and one’s attitude 
toward life are being formed from the beginning of life. Whether we 
will or no, the child’s future relations to religion are being fixed by his 
present contact with other persons. The real question-is never, Shall 
the child ,have a religious bringing up? but rather, What kind of reli- 
gious training shall he receive? Shall it be positive or negative, 
symmetrical or one-sided? Instruction in doctrine, it is true, may well 
wait until the rational powers have been trained, but religion cannot 
wait. For through the growing years the mind does not remain a blank 
with reference to the interpretation of life. The affection between 
parent and child, the imaginative guesses at the nature of things, the 
sense of moral authority, the aspiration for a social interpretation of 
the world—all these come spontaneously, and, if food be provided, 
they issue in positive religious attitudes. The roots of the highest 
religion reach down into childhood’s natural impulses and needs. 

Religion, then, is a normal fact in the developing life of both 
the individual and the race. But in what sense is it a factor in that 
development ? How does it help form either the individual] or 
society? That it must have some practical significance is clear from 
the nature of the case. For the idealization of life which constitutes 
the soil of religion rests upon our fundamental impulses. Now, our 
basal impulses are not abstractions; they are what we are; they are the 
push of reality in us. Possibly there is no God, but certainly the 
reality of things, whatever it is, that manifests itself in our conscious 
life constrains us to feel and act and think as though there were a God. 
The philosophy of religion says that this impulse or complex of 
impulses is the utterance within us of the divine being in whom we 
live and move and have our being. However that may be, something 
does push us toward religion. Be it nature, or be it God, it forms us 
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individually and collectively ; it energizes within us so as to mold us 
upon the idea of a divine being. 

In ways both simple and involved, the idealizing impulse is a power 
in our life. It sets a standard, first for others, and then for the self ; 
and it makes us restless whenever the standard is ignored. Under the 
mere law of suggestion the ideal helps to realize itself. Life tends to 
become like our habitual thought of it. We cannot conceive a life 
better than our own without putting ourselves under its influence. 
. Thus the necessity for idealizing personality turns out to be an inner 

principle whereby man labors for his own purification and uplifting. 

There is a still deeper reason why the idealization of life must be a 

power in life. For our own selfhood is, in a sense, a social product. 
Self-knowledge and self-control are not bestowed on us outright; they 
are gradually attained through interaction with persons. It is true 
that we interpret other persons by attributing to them what we experi- 
ence in ourselves; but, on the other hand, by imitating them we gain 
new experiences which enlarge our own inner life. This is the process 
whereby society unconsciously educates every child to conformity. 
My consciousness of myself is largely a reflection of the social medium 
in which I live. Now, the ideal side of this interaction, which is the 
sphere of religion, is necessarily a factor in the interaction. The ideal 
is, of course, a projection of one’s own personality, but so are our 
parents and our brothers and sisters. Moreover, just as the family 
consciousness becomes a part of our self-consciousness, so the ideal 
turns about and becomes a part of the self-consciousness of the mind 
whence it proceeds. We are obliged to think of ourselves in terms of 
the ideal. There is no escape from it, for our consciousness of self 
gets its content in just this way. Ask yourself at any moment what 
you are, and after cataloguing all your possessions, all your deeds, all 
your ideas and feelings, you realize that something essential is still 
unnamed. What you have attained never completely expresses you. 
Yesterday you committed an error of observation, today a fallacy 
of reasoning: but you disown them; they do not express you; they 
stand for defects in your self-expression; you claim kinship with the 
‘truth itself, and every deflection that you make from it misrepresents 
you. Or you commit some moral folly. You fancy that you can 
realize your life through some departure from ideal righteousness. But 
by and by you come to yourself in the discovery that your sin repressed 
rather than expressed you. You were not quite yourself when you com- 
mitted it; you were blind, you were swept away by passion, a lower will 
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usurped your place. Your inmost self claims kinship with ideal right- 
eousness as well as with ideal truth. 

This doubling of the self over against itself, whereby we rebuke 
ourselves for not being ourselves, is at once the glory and the tragedy 
of human existence. It is the glory of life, because it is the precise 
point where biological development becomes voluntary progress. The 
ideal is not a mere dream; it is the engine of human progress. The 
spirit of man grows because it cannot be satisfied. Swine are doomed 
to remain swine because they are satisfied with a full stomach and with 
society as it is. A man who becomes satisfied with what he is and with 
institutions as they are, whether he be a vagabond or a man of culture, 
becomes essentially swinish. Never to know enough, never to be 
enough, but to aspire—this is the glory of man. 

But it is the tragedy of man, too. For we men never are; we are 
always going on to be. We are forever making effort—which never 
quite succeeds-—to give full utterance to what we feel to be our deepest 
being. What makes us capable of aur deepest woe is that we demand 
so much. We are disappointed because we have hoped. We are 
covered with shame and remorse; we hide ourselves from ourselves 
because we have set up an ideal self to rebuke our actual self. 


The same principle holds for social development. For this over- ° 


lord which we set up in our own breasts cannot be a purely individual 
ideal. It arises, in the first place, through the interaction of the self 
with other persons. Often its growth is hastened by the contrast 
between actual society and what we expect from it. The true self of 
society, as well as the true self of the individual, is only in process of 
attainment. It is never a completed possession, though it stands 
forever at our side to spur us to better things. It is because some 
“far off, divine event” hovers in the social imagination that progress 
becomes the law of social life. 

Now and then someone speculates as to what would happen to 
society if religious belief should entirely disappear. Sometimes we 
are told that society would disintegrate for want of a sanction for the 
social motive. But reply is made that the social motive is strong 
enough to stand alone, and that society would go on of its own inner 
propulsion even if all pressure from religious beliefs were removed. 
Both these views fail to distinguish between the content of religious 
belief and the profound impulses of our nature whence belief derives 
its power. These impulses, being the source of our personal and 
social ideals, are the very starting-point of social and individual aspira- 
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tion. Take away the real basis of belief, then, and you take away the 
very organizing principle of society, the principle which moves the 
individual to subordinate his desires to the social good, the principle 
which moves society to labor for a better organization which only 
posterity will see. Only in losing life do we save it. The individual 
comes to himself only in proportion as he gives up his lower for his 
higher self. Society comes to itself, also, only as it bows before a law 
higher than the actually realized social will. There is an overlord of 
all life, whether individual or collective, and the sense of such over- 
lordship is the real source of both religious belief and social and 
individual progress. 

Society can never be understood, either historically or psychologi- 
cally, as long as it is regarded as a mechanical aggregate of human 
atoms, or as an equilibrium of opposing self-interests. Here is where 
Rousseau’s theory.of the state broke down. He tried to base public 
law upon lawlessness in the inner man. That was not only historically 
false, but psychologically false also. The individual is not essentially 
lawless. It is his nature to demand and to recognize authority. 
Nothing less than this is implied in the truism that man is essentially a 
social being, or that society is rooted in the very structure of our’ 
mind. 

The point at which self and society meet and are one within each 
of us is the point at which divinity also seems to mingle its life with 
ours. In the personality of the individual there is something far more 
profound than a merely particular selfhood. In society there is some- 
thing far more deeply interfused than the desires of the populace. 
What first makes possible either a person or society is this deeper self or 
oversoul. It is the light of all our seeing. It is the love that creates 
all our loving. It is the life of all our life as men. 

If religion consists in heeding this deeper life within us, then 
religion is not only one of many factors in personal and social develop- 
ment; it is rather the spring of such development. It is the source 
of self-criticism, of authority and law, of aspiration, of undying hope 
for humanity, of regard one for another, of self-sacrifice, of the dogged 
faith that the best is ever the strongest. If, in addition, religion 
includes recognition of this life within our life as a divine being with 
whom we may. hold fellowship, “whose will we darkly accomplish, 
doing ours ;” if religion includes speaking to this which is closer to 
us than breathing, and listening for a response from Spirit to spirit, 
then in double measure, pressed down and running over, religion 
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becomes a factor in both individual and social development. It is no 
longer merely impulse or drift of life, but the very substance of things 
hoped for. The abstract good becomes a concrete presence, and the 
struggle for the good becomes a continuous victory. 

Religion, individual development, social progress, education — 
these all belong together. They form a natural unit. Religion is not 
imposed upon us or attached to us; it belongs to us as something 
essentially human; it is the very ground of individuality and of social 
progress. Education in religion, accordingly, is a genuine leading-out 
of our nature, an assistance to our self-expression and self-unfolding. 
It is not different in principle from any other part of education. It 
brings us individually and collectively into possession of ourselves, 
and adjusts us to our world. Any reasonable scheme of education, 
therefore, must have a place for religion. Nay, since religion is the 
very organizing principle of both the individual and society, it 
demands the first and controlling position in all education. 


THE BOY JESUS FROM HOFMANN’S ‘‘CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS.” 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: ACTS 4:13. 
A STUDY 1N MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


@ewpodvres tiv tod Lérpov mappyciav Iwdvov, xai 
dvOpwro: dypdpparol ciow Kai eOavipalov, éreyivwoxdv Te 

—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 

Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and Jobn, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled; and they 


took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 
—Authorizsed Version, 1611. 


Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John, and had 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Seeing how boldly Peter and John spoke, and having found that 
they were uneducated and obscure persons, the Council was surprised, 
and realized that they had been companions of Jesus. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1899. 


Perceiving then the unfettered eloquence of Peter and John, and 
understanding that they were common, illiterate men, they were much 
astonished ; and recollected that they had been with Jesus. — 

— Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 


Now when they saw the confidence of Peter and John and found 
that they were unlettered and uneducated, they marveled and recog- 
nized them as having been with Jesus. 

—Moffatt, Historical New Testament, 1901. 


As they looked on Peter and John so fearlessly outspoken—and 
also discovered that they were illiterate persons, untrained in the 
schools—they were surprised; and now they recognized them as 


having been with Jesus. 
: —Weymouth, Modern Speech New Testament, 1903. 
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Now while they were considering the boldness of Peter and John 
and were ascertaining that they were common and unlettered men, 
they kept wondering, and began to realize that they had been com- 


panions Of Jesus. 
—Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 


Now as they contemplated (as the defence proceeded) the frankness 
of speech of Peter and John, and perceived at a glance that they were 
men of no learning or training (in the technical study of the Law), 
they began to take notice of the circumstance that they had been in 
the society of Jesus (who himself, though “unlearned,” had shown such 
bold and forceful originality before them). 

—Baritlet, Commentary on Acts (Century Bible), 1907. 


The members of the Sanhedrin were astonished at the courage and 
confidence of Peter and John in their manner and in their words 
during the trial, for it was evident that these two men lacked special 
rabbinic training, as well as official authorization from the rabbis to 
teach. Gradually the explanation of the apostles’ manner and words 
dawned upon the Sanhedrists: these men were disciples of Jesus." 

—BIBLICAL WORLD. 


It is wholly misleading to apply the word “illiterate” to Peter and John (as is 
done by Fenton, Weymouth, and many others, even Ramsay, S¢. Paul, p. 371); and 
the term “ignorant,” used in the A. V. and R. V., falls under the same condemnation. 
A man who could write a letter like 1 Peter, or a book like the gospel of John, was 
certainly not illiterate or ignorant. A knowledge of the conditions of education 
during the first century in Palestine, and of the New Testament information about 
the apostles, leads to the view that they had as much education as was then customary 
among the Jews. Peter and John had not been trained in the rabbinical schools at 
Jerusalem, nor had they been ordained by the rabbis to teach. This was noted in 
their trial before the Sanhedrin. But the same was true of Jesus (Johp 7:15). In 
fact, the rabbinic training of the time was harmful rather than helpful to the interests 
of true religion, and the rabbinic authorization was not needed (Mark 1 : 22) by Jesus 
and his disciples. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
: IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT. 


CONTENT AND CLASSIFICATION, 


§ 1. Preliminary Inquiry.—‘The study of prophecy is so largely a 
study of history that the methods of historical study must be adopted. 
This means, first of all, the arrangement of the prophetic material in 
chronological order. ‘The basis of such arrangement rests upon a pre- 
liminary examination of the authorship, historical background, occa- 
sion, and purpose of each book or document. This introductory work 
must be performed either by or for the student. ‘The difficulty of the 
task is, of course, very great; its necessity is, however, in no way 
minimized by this difficulty. 

See on Hebrew history: EWALD, History of Israel, 7 vols. (1843 ff., 3d ed. 1864 ff., 
trans]. 1869 ff.); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, 5th ed. 
1899, transl. 1885); RENAN, History of the People of Israel (1887-93, transl. 1888-95); 
KiTTEL, History of the Hebrews, 2 vols. (1888-92, transl. 1895); McCurpy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, 3 vols. (1895-1901); KENT, A History of the Hebrew 
People, 3 vols. (1896-99); COoRNILL, History of the People of Israel (1898); W. E. 
BARNES, art. “‘ History of Israel,” HasTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (1899) ; 
Paton, Zarly History of Syria and Palestine (1901); OTTLEY, A Short History of the 
Hebrews to the Roman Period (1901); GUTHE, art. “Israel,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 
II (1901); WADE, Old Testament History (1901, 2d ed. 1903); H. P. SMITH, Old Tes- 
tament Histoty (1903). 

STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2 vols. (1881-88); WELLHAUSEN, J/sraelitische 
und jiidische Geschichte (1894, 3d ed. 1898); KosteRs, Het Herstel van Israel in het 
Persische Tijdvak (1894, German transl. 1895); WINCKLER, Geschichte Israels in Einszel- 
darstellungen, 2 vols. (1895-1900); Ep. MEYER, Die Enistehung des Judenthums 
(1896); VAN HOONACKER, Wouvelles études sur la restauration juive (1896); GUTHE, — 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1898); PIEPENBRING, Histoire du peuple a’ /srael (1898); 
STADE, Die Entstehung des Volkes Israel (1899); LOHR, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(1900). 

§ 2. Materials for such inquiry may be obtained (1) from each of 
the books or writings concerned, by an examination of the diction and 
style, of the allusions to institutions and historical events, and of the 
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religious ideas; and also (2) from outside sources, among which may be 
included the Egyptian, and especially the Assyrian, monumental litera- 
ture. 


See SCHRADER, Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (1883, transl. in 
2 vols., 1885-88 ; SAYCE (editor), Records of the Past (new series), Vols. I-VI (1889-92) ; 
Everts, Mew Light on the Bible and the Holy Land (no date); Saycr, The Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (3d ed. 1894); McCurDy, History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments, Vols. I-III (1895-1901); HOMMEL, Zhe Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition as Illustrated by the Monuments (1897); T. NicoL, Recent Archeology 
and the Bible (“Croall Lectures” for 1898); MoRRIs JAstROW, Zhe Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898); IRA M. Price, The Moriuments and the Old Testa- 
ment (1899); C.J. BALL, Light from the East (1899); DRIvER, “ Hebrew Authority” 
in HoGARTH’s Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane (1899), pp. 1-152; 
KELLNER, Assyrian Monuments Illustrating the Sermons of Isaiah (1900); R. F. 
Harper ef al., Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, Selected Translations (“ World’s 
Great Books,” Aldine edition, 1901); BUDDE, “The Old Testament and the Excava- 
tions,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. V1 (1902), pp. 685-708; T. G. PINCHEs, 
The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 
and Babylonia (1902); FRIEDRICH DELITzsSCH, Babel and Bible (1902, transl. by C. H. 
W. Johns, 1903); SAYCE, Zhe Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (“ Gifford Lec- 
tures” for 1902); KONIG, Zhe Bible and Babylon (1902, transl. 1903); HILPRECHT, 
Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century (1903); G. A. COOKE, A 
Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions(1903). KiTTEL, The Babylonian Excavations 
and Early Bible History (1902; transl. 1903). 

WINCKLER, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament (1892, 2d ed. 1903); 
LipzBaRsKI, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik nebst ausgewahlten Inschriften 
(1898); WINCKLER UND ZIMMERN, Die Keilinschrifien und das Alte Testament(3d ed. 
1902); LipzBarRsKI, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, Bd. I (1900-1902), Bd. II 
(1903- ); OETrLi, Der Kampf um Bibel und Babel (1902); GUNKEL, Jsrae/ und 
Babylonien: Der Einfluss Babyloniens auf die israelitische Religion (1903); ZIMMERN, 
Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament (1903); C. BEZOLD, Die babylonisch-assyr- 
ischen, Keilinschriften und ihre Bedeutung fiir das Alte Testament (1904). 


§ 3. Certain Principles are accepted as guiding an inquiry of this 
nature. Among these may be noted the following : 

1. Evidence as to the date, authorship, origin, etc., of a writing, 
based on a study of the language, style, historical allusions, etc., is of 
the highest value, provided it has been gathered in a scientific way. 

2. Full recognition is to be made of the general method of.history- 
writing employed in ancient times ; viz., compilation. 

3. The writer or speaker, in each case, addressed the people of his 
own times, and, consequently, shaped his material to influence those 
times primarily. 

4. The sacred narratives as such are to be accounted neither poeti- 
cal pieces, nor historical treatises, nor scientific theses; but rather as 
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literature illustrating and intended to teach the great principles of 
the religious life. 

5. Distinction is to be made sharply between the record of an event, 
whatever may be the date of the record, and the event itself. 

6. Distinction is also to be made between the original form of an 
utterance, and any later literary form in which it may have been 
clothed. 

7. A writer describing an event of earlier times does not always 
separate clearly the sympathies and antipathies of his own times from 
those of the age to which the event belongs. 

8. The writer or compiler is influenced in his selection of material 
and in his form of presentation by the purpose which he has in mind. 


§ 4. Certain Problems exist, for which some kind of solution is 
necessary before real progress can be made, in the study of the pro- 
phetic element. The more important of these are the following :* 

1. The scope and character of the work which is to be ascribed to 
Moses. 

2. The particular psalms, if any, which are to be assigned to the 
authorship of David. 

3. The content, character, and relative position of the portions of 
the Hexateuch commonly ascribed to the two prophetic narratives 
known as J and E. 

4. The date, circumstances of origin, and general interpretation of 
the prophetic writing ascribed to Joel; in other words, the question 
whether this is the earliest, or one of the latest, of the prophetic 
writings. 

5. The origin and date of the book of Deuteronomy, whether in 
early times, such as those of Moses, or in the days of Josiah, about 
621 B.C. 

6. The origin and date of chaps. 40-66 of Isaiah, whether they 
come (a) from one author, viz., the Isaiah of Hezekiah’s times, or an 
exilic prophet; or (4) from several authors, all of whom lived in the 
period of the exile or later. 

7. The relationship of chaps. 40-48 of Ezekiel to the preceding 
and following development of the priestly idea, as seen in the portions 
of the Hexateuch ascribed to P. 

8. The question of insertions in earlier prophets, especially Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, from the hands of later prophets. 

g. The date and place of Zechariah, chaps. 9-11 and 12-14. 


* These problems will be given further consideration in connection with the various 
periods to which they belong. 
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10. The relationship ard the editorial union of the various sources 
of the Hexateuch, known as J, E, D, and P. 

11. The origin and literary character of the book of Daniel, in its 
present form. 

12. The particular periods to which the various groups of psalms, 
as well as many individual psalms, are to be assigned. 

§5. The Content of Prophetic Material is to be understood as 
including : 

1. Zhe important lives and events of a given period; for these, 
entirely apart from the record of them, constituted an influential factor 
in the development of Israel’s religious thought. Prophecy of this 
kind (e. g., the life of Samuel, the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib in 701 B. C.) may be called diving prophecy. 

2. Stories of the past concerning great lives and significant events 
written down for the encouragement or warning of Israel by one whose 
purpose is prophetic; for such stories (e. g., those of Genesis, Exodus, 
Samuel, and Kings) were intended to influence the life of the people 
in the midst of whom the prophet worked, and to whom they were 
addressed. Prophecy of this kind may be called experience prophecy. 

3. Descriptions of the present, in which the writer depicts the sins 
of the rulers, the corruption of the priests, and the ignorance of the 
masses; or expresses approval of the manifestation of a true desire for 
righteousness ; or names the obligations growing out of the relation- 
ship sustained by Israel to Jehovah; or describes the punishment 
which Israel is now suffering because of her faithlessness; for such 
descriptive utterances were intended to turn the people away from 
their sins—a true prophetic purpose, and may properly be called 
descriptive prophecy. 

4. Predictions of the future, in which the prophet foretells the 
divine judgment which is soon to fall upon a land full of corrup- 
tion and to leave it a scene of desolation; or the glorious future of a 
redeemed Zion, abounding in peace and prosperity, a future which 
shall include even the coming of Jehovah himself, and the renovation 
and purification of the entire world; for, here again, the sole purpose 
of the utterance is to deter the people or to persuade them to come nearer 
to Jehovah and to live lives more worthy of his character. Such utter- 
ance is properly called predictive prophecy. 

§6. A Classification of Prophetic Material According to Historical 
Periods will follow the usual divisions of Hebrew history; viz., early 
(down to 621 B. C.), middle (621-444 B. C.), and late (444-161 B.C.). 
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The close connection between history and prophecy not only justifies 
but demands the adoption of the same general divisions. The history 
of the Hebrew nation is, for the most part, a history of thought, rather 
than of life or of action. Prophecy is one phase of that thought, and is 
to be understood only as it stands in proper relation to the other phases. 

§ 7. The Early Period of Hebrew history (to 621 B. C.) will include 
the larger portion of the prophetic development; for prophetism is 
the earliest of the three great factors entering into the history of 
Hebrew thought (the others being the priestly element, and the wisdom 
element). In this early period we find three stages of prophetic 
growth, viz.: 

1. The patriarchal, extending to the time of Samuel (1100 B. C.), 
and including : 

a) Institutions expressive of religious thought, and especially those 
employed in connection with oracular consultation. 

6) The facts of history, whether lives or events, from Abraham to 
Samuel, in so far as they had significance in connection with the 
development of Israel’s religious life, ¢. g., the exodus from Egypt. 

c) The ancient traditions, whatever they were, inherited by Israel, 
and handed down from father to son. 

@) Actual utterances by religious leaders of prophetic spirit, which 
may safely be attributed to this period. 

2. The Davidic, extending from Samuel to Solomon, and called 
Davidic because David was the central figure of the great group, 
Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon. This period may properly be 
called that of the United Kingdom, and will include: 

a) The institutions which had their origin, or on which §pecial 
emphasis was placed, in this period; ¢. g., the prophetic schools, the 
temple. 

6) The lives of these men in so far as they influenced and insti- 
gated religious thought, together with the events of national impor- 
tance connected with those lives; ¢. g., the founding of the monarchy. 

c) Old traditions concerning the patriarchs, and new traditions 
just forming concerning Israel’s earliest leaders. 

@) Oral utterances of prophets of the period, like Samuel, Nathan, 
Gad, and others, handed down, due allowance being made for accre- 
tions in the transmission. , 

e) Actual literary pieces of a prophetic character coming from this 
period, whether in the form of stories, addresses, or psalms. 

3. The prophetic stage, so called because during this period prophet- 
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ism was the most conspicuous factor in Israelitish thought. Here two 
separate, yet closely connected, growths present themselves : 

a) The northern (937-722 B. C.), which includes, besides the insti- 
tutions and traditions of northern Israel, the work of Elijah, Elisha, and 
Jonah, who did not write; also that of Amos and Hosea, who were the 
first literary prophets; and the story-literature which took form at 
this time, including the E-narrative. 

b) The southern (760-630 B. C.), which includes, besides the insti- 
tutions and traditions of southern Israel, the prophetic narrative 
J; the literary work of Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum; and the story- 
literature which took form at this time. 


§8. The Middle Period (622-444 B.C.) finds prophecy at its highest 
point and carries it in its decay through three stages: 

1. Pre-exilic, or the prophecy of Jeremiah and his contemporaries 
(640-586 B. C.). Here are assigned, in particular, (a) the legal and 
story-literature found in Deuteronomy and the earlier portions of Kings; 
(4) the utterances of Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and the earlier 
sermons of Ezekiel; and (c) such prophetic psalms as may be so 
treated. 

2. Exilic, or the prophecy of the captivity (586-538 B. C.). Here 
belong (a) the significance of such lives as Jeremiah’s, and such events 
as the destruction of Jerusalem ; (4) the later sermons of Ezekiel, the 
utterances of Obadiah, portions of the collection found in Isaiah, chaps. 
40-66, and perhaps the original of Daniel; and (c) some psalms. 

3. Post-exilic, or the prophecy of the Restoration (538-444 B. C.). 
Here belong the sermons of Haggai and Zechariah (chaps. 1-8), the 
book of Malachi, additions to earlier prophecies, and many psalms, 
although most of these are priestly in their tone. 

§9. The Late Period brings prophecy to its end (160 B. C.), and 
includes only the last and dying words of prophecy, which really have 
more of the character of apocalypse than of true prophecy. Here 
belong the books of Joel, the material of Zechariah, chaps. g—11, 
12-14, the story of Jonah, later additions to the earlier prophets, and, 
in its present form, the story of Daniel. The psalms of this period are 
almost wholly priestly. 

§10. The Work of the Prophet, viewed externally in distinction 
from the inner thought of prophecy, deserves careful study, since much 
depends upon the immediate environment which conditioned the pro- 
phetic thought. Each historical period makes a special contribution 
to this subject. The principal heads of classification are the following : 
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1. The private life of the prophet, including his parentage, home, 
education, occupation, and social position. 

2. The political activity of the prophet, including his attitude toward 
the home government, his policy in relation to foreign nations, the 
new measures which he proposes, and his general political point of 
view. 

3. The pastoral activity of the prophet, in its various forms of 
preaching, of individual work, teaching in schools, charitable work, 
etc. 

4. The literary activity of the prophet, including story-writing, i 
methods and characteristics; sermon-writing; editorial revision 
earlier writings; general literary form. 

5. Zhe prophetic reception of the divine message, as by forms 
sorcery and divination, the use of external agencies such as music, the 
use of the lot, the urim and thummim, dreams, visions or ecstatic 
trances, and spiritual enlightenment. 

6. The prophetic proclamation of the divine message, by tongue and 
pen, through symbols and symbolic actions, by the use of literary 
skill, and by the employment of oratorical methods. 

§11. The Principal Ideas of prophetism, as they were presented ° 
from period to period, form a definite body of teaching, including 
many subjects. These subjects may be roughly classified as follows : 

1. As relating to God and the supernatural world: 

a) The idea of God, his personality, his names, and his self- 
manifestations. 

4) The various attributes of God. 

c) God in creation and in history. 

@) Angels, cherubim, seraphim. 

e) Evil spirits ; sorcery, witchcraft, etc. 

2. As relating to man: 

a) The origin of man, his nature, dignity, destiny. 

4) The origin and nature of sin and guilt. 

c) Atonement for sin. 

@) Death and the future world. 

3. As relating to the future of Israel: 

a) The coming of Jehovah; the day of Jehovah. 

4) The holy land in which Israel will dwell. 

¢) The future destruction of the “nations.” . 

da) The new covenant, individual instead of national. 

é) The royal order and the messianic king. 
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f) The place of prophetism in the new régime. 

g) The place of the church in the new régime. 

A) The suffering servant; the vicarious idea. 

4. As relating to ethical standards and worship: 

a) Morality and standards of morality for individual and nation. 

4) Righteousness and faith. 

¢) A covenant relationship between God and man. 

@) Attitude toward worship and forms of worship. 

§ 12. The Various Schools of Interpretation may be arranged in 
three groups: 

1. The rationalistic school denies the existence in Hebrew prophet- 
ism of any element or factor not found in the history of other nations. 
The visions of the prophets are only the aspiration and imaginings of a 
school of poets; their predictions have not been fulfilled, and their 
fulfilment need not be expected. 

2. The predictive school lays greatest emphasis on the predictive ele- 
ment in prophecy, other elements being largely ignored. This school 
has two divisions: 

a) The literal interpreters, who understand that the prophetic pre- 
dictions will be fulfilled in their literal meaning. 

6) The spiritual interpreters, who maintain the fulfilment of the 
spirit, not the letter of the predictions. 

3. Zhe historical school assigns to prediction a less important place, 
and emphasizes the historical element in prophecy, and the ethical 
character of the prophet’s work in and for his own times. Here again 
two divisions exist: 

a) The conditional interpreter of the predictive element teaches 
that the various predictions are conditioned rather than absolute, and 
consequently capable of fulfilment only in case of the realization of the 
condition expressed or implied. 

4) The idealistic interpreter understands that the predictions were 
ideal representations based upon a high conception of God; and that 
these representations have been gradually realized as these higher 
ideas of God have been accepted. 

§ 13. Books on Prophecy.’ 

Scuuttz, Old Testament Theology, 2 vols. (1868, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 1892); 


KUENEN, Zhe Prophets and Prophecy in Israel (1875, transl. 1877); W. R. SMITH, 
The Prophets of Israel (1882, new ed. 1895); ORELLI, Old Testament Prophecy (1882, 


? This list is intended to include only the most important books on the subject of 
prophecy. 
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transl. 1885); Briccs, Messianic Prophecy (1886); PIEPENBRING, The Theology of the 
Old Testament (1886, transl. 1893); KIRKPATRICK, Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets 
(1892); MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“Hibbert Lectures” for 1892) ; 
CorRNILL, Zhe Prophets of Israel (1894, transl. 3d ed. 1898); McCurpy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, 3 vols. (1894-1901); F. H. Woops, The Hope of Israel 
(1896); G. A. SmitH, Zhe Book of the Twelve Prophets, 2 vols. (Expositor’s Bible, 
1896-98); RiEHM, Messianic Prophecy (3d ed. 1900); G. S. GoopsPEED, Jsrael’s 
Messianic Hope (1900); DAVIDSON, art. “Prophecy and Prophets,” HaAsTINGs’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV (1902); CHEYNE, GUTHE, AND VO1Z, art. “ Prophetic 
Literature,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. III (1902). 

DuumM, Die Theologie der Propheten (1875); Bruston, Histoire critique de la 
littérature prophétique (1881); KOniG, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testaments, 
2 vols. (1882); MAYBAUM, Die Entwickelung aes israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883); 
Lotz, Geschichte und Offenbarung im Alten Testament (1891); SMEND, Lehrbuch der 
alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893, 2d ed. 1899); MARTI, Geschichte der israeli- 
tischen Religion (3d ed. 1897); VouLz, vorexilische Jahkwe-prophetie und der 
Messias (1897); GIESEBRECHT, Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten 
(1897); KiTTEL, Profetie und Weissagung (1899); K6niGc, Das Berufsbewusstsein 
der alttestamentlichen Propheten (1900); KRAETZSCHMAR, Prophet und Seher im 
alten Israel (1901); A. B. Davipson, Old Testament Prophecy (1904). 
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The Old and the New Exodus. 


The Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, in its last issue for 1903, pre- 
sents a study by Alfred Zillessen of later prophecy, and of Isa., chaps. 
40-55, in particular, from the point of view of a comparison of the 
prophets’ picture of the coming return from exile with the record of 
the deliverance from the Egyptian bondage through Moses. ‘The con- 
clusion is that the Exodus story furnished the basis of the prophets’ 
description of the return. The following parallels are indicated: The 
exile is represented as a counterpart of the Egyptian servitude; the 
drying up of the water and the poisoning of the atmosphere recall the 
Egyptian plagues ; the homeward march is not to be a hasty, half-secret 
flight, but like a joyous festal procession which Yahweh accompanies 
as he did the first march in the cloud and pillar of fire; here as there 
he appears at the head of his people as the victorious leader of the 
host ; and the miracle of the Red Sea reappears in the drying up of the 
surrounding waters and the safe journey through them, while the enemy 
perish like Pharaoh and his host. But even greater things appear now 
than the wonders of the former time: a road prepared straight through 
the hills and valleys of the desert; the overawing of enemies and 
beholders of the march by extraordinary phenomena in nature; and 
the conversion of the desert into a fruitful, fertile land. Men and 
beasts look on in amazement, and the end of all is a redistribution of 
the newly won land. 


The Essential Elements of Jesus’ Self-Consciousness. 


The last number of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (Heft 
6, 1903) contains an article by Professor Emil Schiirer, of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, on Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness. The subject 
is one of supreme interest, and Schiirer’s opinion will be welcomed. 
Jesus’ life, he says, was characterized by two fundamental elements 
which were new: a new ideal of morality, and a new ideal of piety. 
Judaism made obedience to the law everything ; this was the content of 
both morality and piety. Jesus required a righteousness which was 
better than that of the scribes and Pharisees, and a devotion to God 
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which consisted, not in external observances, but in humble reliance 
on his grace. 

If we take all of Jesus’ teachings together, and view them in their 
unity, we must acknowledge that they constitute a new force in history; 
parallels may, of course, be found for single utterances, but their united 
power and insight had never been in the possession of men before. 
And Jesus knew this. He knew that his life and his message were 
unique. In the Sermon on the Mount, and elsewhere, he gave teach- 
ing which he knew to be true and whose authority rested in himself. 
So also he counted his revelation of God the true revelation (John 17:6). 
The piety which he required was a new wine which was not to be placed 
in old bottles; his disciples are given that which may constitute them 
a light for the world. He considers that his relation to God as his 
son is unique (Matt. 11:27), as is also his knowledge of God; and out 
of these facts arises a unique message which he has to give. 

Out of these elements we may discover the origin of Jesus’ mes- 
sianic self-consciousness. He finds it his mission to set before men 
the true ideal of goodness; that was essentially the messianic mission. 
He became conscious of his messiahship at his baptism, as the synoptic 
gospels intend to narrate. But he did not at once explicitly proclaim’ 
himself Messiah; this did not take place until the time described in 
Mark 8: 27-30, which tells of the event as epoch-making. This long 
reservation of his explicit claim to messiahship was due to his desire 
not to arouse false hopes as to what as Messiah he would do. The 
people anticipated a political Messiah, and he must wait until he could 
teach them a higher conception of messiahship. 

But the title of Messiah was, after all, only a form in which, for the 
sake of his time and nation, he expressed his consciousness of a unique 
message and mission. And it is for the same practical purpose that he 
makes use of the term “kingdom of God.” The true good of the 
kingdom is the overcoming of sin and evil, and as this victory had 
already commenced in Jesus’ ministry, the kingdom had already made 
a beginning. It was to grow gradually and quietly, as he describes in 
the parables. The essential good, as Jesus conceived it, did not con- 
sist in external transformations, but in the increasing accomplishments 
of God’s grace under conditions already existing. Of course, the 
consummation of the kingdom lies in the future and is to be connected 
with a world-transformation, which Jesus’ teaching also shows. 

It is important to consider that the forms of Jesus’ teaching were 
conditioned by the environment in which he worked. It is not the 
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forms of his teaching that are of permanent value, but the essence of 
it—the new ideas and impulse which he gave to the world. And 
using these, Christianity may be a living power in every age. 


Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 


Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Ballio] College, Oxford University, 
contributes to the Hibbert Journal for October an interesting article 
upon Paul’s teaching in the light of modern theories of development. 
The substance of the article may be seen perhaps in the following 
paragraphs : 

How far is it possible for us to accept Paul’s interpretation of the 
history of humanity before and after Christ? I have already pointed 
out what I think its main defect. Paul is in one sense the second 
author of Christianity, in so far as he first separated it decisively from 
the husk of Judaism and gave it a universal form, which Jew and gen- 
tile could accept on equal terms. His emphatic declaration, “If ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing,” was the declaration of 
independence for Christianity, which secured that it should not be an 
idealized Judaism, but the religion of humanity. Paul was, moreover, 
the prototype and example of all those valiant souls who have entered 
upon a new life by a decisive act in which they have seemed once for 
all to leave their past behind them, freeing themselves at a stroke from 
the yoke of custom and tradition with all its clinging restraints, and, 
as it were, renewing their spiritual youth in all its unstained freshness 
and energy. On the other hand, these advantages are purchased by a 
certain exaggeration and over-emphasis, by greatly sharpening and 
simplifying the contrasts of human existence and setting one stage of 


its progress in such direct opposition to another that the transition - 


appears to be a miracle brought about by an external power, rather 
than a natural growth. This, again, tends to produce a conception of 
God, not as working in man and through his own spiritual develop- 
ment, but rather by sudden interferences and overpowering shocks, 
which break in upon the natural process of his life. It stimulates the 
superstitious habit of thought which refuses to find the ideal in the 
actual, and seeks for it rather in something transcendent and out of 
the common, in something that descends upon us from the clouds 
rather than in that which springs up under our feet. 

Connected with this is another essential characteristic of Paul’s 
way of thinking, viz., that while he regards the spiritual as the source 
and principle of the natural life, he yet, in the ultimate resort, seems 
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to base his faith in the spiritual on the fact of its manifestation in one 
event in the natural world. For not only does he conceive identifica- 
tion with Christ as the only way in which the highest life can be 
communicated to man, but he is prepared to stake the truth of Chris- 
tianity on the objective reality of the vision of the risen Christ which 
was given to himself and to others of the apostles and disciples: “ If 
Christ be not risen, ye are yet in your sins.” It is quite in harmony 
with this that the hope of a future life seems for him to be bound up 
with the apocalyptic idea of the second coming of the Lord in the 
clouds of heaven. The universal truth is thus regarded as essentially 
connected, not with the ordinary course of nature and history, but 
with repeated miraculous interferences. Now, if we were to follow out 
this way of thinking to all its consequences, we should be forced to 
renounce the belief that this life, just as it is, is the manifestation of 
the divine—a belief that seems to find expression in many of the 
words of Christ, as when he discourages the demand for signs and 
wonders, and finds evidence of the love of God even in facts which 
some have regarded as showing the difference of nature: “ He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth his rain upon the 
just and the unjust.” Time has taught Christians to renounce or for- 
get the idea of a second coming of Christ as the visible manifestation 
of the triumph of Christianity, and to find it only in the gradual ameli- 
oration of the conditions of human life and the growing sense of the 
brotherhood of man. It is also withdrawing from them their former 
confidence in the outward reality of the visions of the risen Lord by 
Paul and the other apostles, and teaching them rather to regard these 
visions as a last reflex of the Jewish idea of a conquering Messiah, 
an idea which clung to Paul’s mind even while he apparently had 
renounced it. But does not this mean only that men must ultimately 
find the spiritual the natural and not beyond it, and that the evi- 
dence for any future life of man must be placed on the ground on 
which Christ placed it, that ‘God is not the god of the dead but of 
the living” ? 


Barnabas the Author of Hebrews. 

Professor Vernon Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford, contributes 
to the Expositor for November a second article in support of the view 
that Barnabas was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. He thinks 
the epistle was written in the early summer of 62 A. D. to the Chris- 
tians at Czsared, Barnabas being in Italy at that time, but about to 
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return to Cesarea. The persecution which is indicated in the letter 
was that in which James, the Lord’s brother, died as a martyr; it was 
perhaps his death at the hands of the Jewish authorities which precipi- 
tated the crisis to which the letter is directed. The church at Cesarea 
was of primitive foundation, and its members were in the main Hebrews 
by birth as by thought and feeling, while yet living on the borderland 
between Palestinian and extra-Palestinian conditions. 


Historical Criticism and the Authority of the Bible. 

At the close of a careful discussion of this subject in the Protestan- 
tische Monatshefte for October, 1903, Friedrich Doerr says: The his- 
torical method in itself necessitates neither a repression of the Bible 
nor a lessening of its influence upon our people. On the contrary, it 
seems to make possible again their inner relation to the Bible. No 
longer can they look upon holy Scripture as an amulet, which is treas- 
ured with superstitious awe without being further heeded in ordinary 
times. Neither will the charge of an absence of piety be brought 
against the investigator who discovers something new and unheard of. 
But if one seeks nourishment for the soul oppressed by outer circum- 
stances and torn by inner doubts, the Bible will not be passed by 
unheeded. It will remain a book of edification, even the specific book 
of edification, for all time. No logical method will ever be able to 
force it from this position. It has in itself too much of the divine 
character to make it possible that a time should ever come when men 
would find in the writings of Luther, Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, or 
Tolstoi more of the divine spirit than in its genuine pages. The 
evangelical community will always gather around it in their worship, 
and the pious will always learn from their experience with it that it is 
not a book like other books, but one which conceals imperishable 
heavenly treasures in perishable garments. May our investigators, 
therefore, continue to labor upon the Bible, to separate the perishable 
from the imperishable, the secondary from the original, the temporary 
from the permanent! May the religious community also not cease to 
treasure the Bible as the most precious of all traditions and in its need 
seek refreshment from this pure and fresh spring! Then the religious 
authority of the Bible will not be diminished, but strengthened. The 
scholars should not despair, but have confidence in the power of truth, 
and perform their portion of the work. 
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Gxploration and Discovery. 


THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fifth annual report of the German Oriental Society is a good 
sign of the times. The German scholarly world, with the aid of the 
government, is branching out into several fields of oriental exploration. 
This is now the most aggressive society in existence, if this report of 
one year’s work is to be taken asa criterion. Its funds are contributed 
mainly in large gifts.. The emperor is one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the Society, his own gift last year amounting to 20,000 
marks. The Prussian government contributed 93,200 marks. Another 
public fund added 20,000 marks. The fees of annual membership, 
and other gifts, brought the total available funds of the last year 
(ending December 31, 1902) up to 251,043.65 marks, or something over 
$60,000. 

The activity of the German Oriental Society during the last year 
extended to Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Palestine. Excavations 
were conducted in Babylonia and Assyria at five different points. The 
most important of these was on the site of old Babylon itself. In the 
five years of continuous work on this site they have uncovered two 
palaces of Nebuchadrezzar and several temples of Babylonian deities. 
They have also cleared the great boulevard of the god Marduk and its 
large double entrance or gate which was dedicated to the goddess Ishtar. 
They completed their excavations of the mounds on the southeast 
portion of the ruins, and brought to light a large quantity of terra- 
cotta ornaments and inscribed clay tablets. 

The second Babylonian site at which excavations were undertaken 
was Borsippa, the sister-city of Babylon located on the right bank of 
the Euphrates. Here they dug about the ruins of the famous temple 
of Ezida, and found a series of living-rooms probably used by the 
priests. These are very like those already found at Kasr in the ruins 
of Babylon. They also cleared a part of the pavement of the boule- 
vard or procession-street of the god Nebo, whose throne was established 
at Borsippa. Among the numerous glazed bricks and inscribed clay 
tablets were found some Hebrew vessels used for enchantments. 

About the middle of the last year another expedition began work 
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in middle Babylonia about three days south of Babylon at two points. 
These two sites, located not far apart, are Mara and Adu Hatab. At 
the latter site work was not much more than begun. But the former 
mound was systematically and carefully excavated, and pierced through 
on several parallel lines, and a couple of cross lines. The remains 
found consisted of unimportant and irregular traces of walls, of the 
drainage system, many graves, great masses of ashes and other remains 
of the work of fire, a quantity of seal-cylinders, terra-cotta ornaments, 
clay vases, and other vessels, stone vessels of various kinds, and several 
hundred clay tablets inscribed with a very ancient Babylonian script. 

The fifth place at which the Germans have prosecuted excavations 
during the last year is Ka/’at-Schirgat. This is on Assyrian soil, and 
is located south of Mosul on the Tigris river. It wasthe oldest capital of 
the Assyrian empire, where one would expect to find the remains of 
the great temple of the chief god of Assyria, Ashur. While the 
results reported have not as yet proved of especial interest, it is certain 

. that continued work at this point will very greatly enlarge our vision 
of early Assyrian history. 

Palestine has also attracted. the attention of the German Oriental 
Society. It has participated in the excavations carried on by the Ger- 
man Palestine Society at 7Ze// e/-Mutesellim in the valley of Jezreel. 
In addition to this work a reconnoitering party has spent three months 
in looking over the sites to determine where excavation would be most 
profitable. 

Egypt has also yielded something to German enterprise. The 
Oriental Society has been engaged during the past year at the ruins of 
Abusir in the immediate neighborhood of Cairo. The pyramid of 
King WVé-woser-Ré*, of about 2500 B. C., has been carefully examined, 
together with remains of adjoining structures. Here were found 
valuable antiquities belonging to all periods of Egyptian antiquity. 
The finest specimen of art uncovered was the head of a lion beautifully 
executed out of basalt, which had served as a fountain at the temple. 
The official tombs that were grouped about the temple were found to 
contain, in addition to many other personages, three princesses, together 
with their attendants, arranged as families. Other valuable antiquities 
from Grecian times were found in the same ruins. Adjacent to this 
pyramid stands that of efer-ir-ke-Ré*, which was examined for a few 
days only. 


IRA MAuRICE PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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American Eustitute of Sacred Literature. 


LESSON COURSES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


So Lone as the International Lesson Committee continues to break 
the lesson period in January and July there will come a spirit of unrest 
in the Sunday-school field at the end of the calendar year, when a new 
subject is about to be entered upon. 

Many of those taking up the subject of the life of Christ with Jan- 
uary 1, in accordance with the appointment of the International Les- 
son Committee, will prefer to plan a year’s work, and it seems wise at 
this time, therefore, to call attention to the material on the life of 
Christ offered by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE as. 
follows : 

I. For the preacher or teacher. 

1. A correspondence course, ‘“‘ Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ.” The aim of the course is to enable the student to construct 
his own “ Life of Christ” in a true historical perspective. To this end 
the entire gospel history will be studied in a connected way, and especial 
attention will be given to the most important political and social fea- 
tures of New Testament times, and to the interpretation of critical 
passages. 

2. Acorrespondence course in “The Gospel of Luke.” This course 
includes: (1) comparison with other gospels; (2) the history of the 
life of Christ; (3) the study of the times in which he lived; (4) the 
origin and character of the gespel ; (5) careful investigation into words 
and phrases ; (6) thoughtful consideration of special topics on history, 
exegesis, and doctrine ; (7) application of the material to present life 


and character. 

_3. A correspondence course in ‘‘ The Gospel of John.’”’ This course 
will include all the points of the above, so far as applicable to this 
gospel, and in addition will throw special emphasis upon the discourses 
of Jesus. 

4. A correspondence course in the “Social Teachings of Jesus” — 
the teaching of Jesus concerning society, the state, the ney wealth, 
and other social ‘institutions. 
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5. A correspondence course in ‘‘ New Testament Times in Pales- 
tine” —an account of the rise and fall of the Jewish state from 175 B.C. 
to 70 A. D., with special attention to the history of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and to the Jewish social and religious life. The aim of the 
course is to furnish a historical background for the life of Christ. 

In all of these courses the work is conducted by a skilled teacher— 
the first three courses by Professor Elbert Russell, of the chair of bib- 
lical literature in Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; the last two by 
Professor Shailer Mathews, professor of New Testament literature and 
interpretation in the University of Chicago, and author of Zhe Social 
Teaching of Jesus and New Testament Times in Palestine. 

6. A professional reading course upon “The Life of Christ”—a 
series of ten of the best books on different phases of the subject. 

7. Asimilar reading course on “The Teaching of Jesus’”—a series 
of nine standard works upon this subject. In connection with these 
reading courses, reviews prepared especially from the standpoint of 
student use are provided. 

II. For the individual study of those who wish to work independ- 
ently, or for class material, there are offered : 

1. An elementary outline course upon “The Life of Christ”—an 
elementary historical study of all the material in the four gospels. 

2. Av elementary outline course on the “Social and Ethical Teach- 
ing of Jesus”—an elementary study of the teaching of Jesus as pre- 
sented in the four gospels, with a special view to determining the real 
essence of the teaching and its translation into terms of modern life 
and thought. 

3. Inductive studies in “The Gospel of Luke”—a pamphlet con- 
taining forty-eight inductive studies. 

4. Inductive studies in ‘‘The Gospel of John,” containing forty- 
eight studies. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES FOR CHILDREN, 


Perhaps it is not inappropriate to call attention here to a new series 
(in press) of lessons for children of the ages corresponding to the fourth 
and fifth grades in the public schools; that is, nine to eleven years. 
These lessons are prepared by the secretary of the InstiTUTE, and 
published by the University of Chicago Press. They belong to the 
series now being issued, of which the editor of the BisLicaL WorLD and 
Professor Ernest D. Burton are the general editors, and of which two 
volumes have appeared, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, and 
Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element of the Old Testament. 
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The lessons are in book form, the contents of the book consisting 
of (1) a pedagogical introduction, giving general principles and sug- 
gestions of value to a Sunday-school teacher, some special notes con- 
cerning grading in primary work, gained from experience in a large 
Sunday school, and other information of interest to the superintendent 
and the teacher; (2) a series of lessons introducing all the books of the 
Bible in one year. 

The aim of the lessons is so to introduce the Bible to the child (1) 
that he will be interested in its‘contents; (2) that he will acquire some 
familiarity with the several books of the Bible, not alone by name and 
position, but also as to the specific character of the contents of each 
book ; (3) that he will develop a desire to read the books for himself ; 
(4) that he will, at least to some extent, come to regard the contents 
of the several books of the Bible from the point of view of the writers 
of these books, and will therefore be better able to appreciate the 
teaching contained in them; (5) that he will obtain such a knowledge 
of the location of the various books and the different kinds of material 
which the Bible contains as will enable him to handle it intelligently 
and with some ease; (6) that he will gain the power of self-expression 
by practice in story-telling and informal conversation in class. 

Each lesson contains definite references to outside material, useful 
suggestions for the preparation of the lessons, as well as a specific pro- 
gram for the presentation of the lesson. Written work on the part of: 
the children is called for in the class. Perhaps the strongest feature 
of the work, however, is the assignment of interesting and appropriate 
home reading, and memorizing, which by bridging the chasm between 
Sundays continues the interest through the week and insures steady 
progress. In connection with this home work specific suggestions are 
made to parents for further developing and impressing the work of the 
Sunday lesson. The book is intended, therefore, not only for the 
teacher, but for the parent; and where the suggestions are carefully 
carried out its use will insure the closest relationship between the 
Sunday school and the home. It is also to be expected that the defi- 
niteness of the suggestions made will lead to religious instruction and 
Bible study in some homes where parents have heretofore had no interest 
in the subject. 

These lessons have already been tested for two years in the Hyde 
Park Baptist Sunday school in classes of from forty to fifty children, 
and the experience of these two years of practical use is embodied in 
the lessons. 
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A PAMPHLET ON BIBLE STUDY. 


The INsTITUTE also desires to announce the publication of an 
address by the editor of the BisticaL WorLD on “Bible Study and 
Personal Experience.” The address was delivered in October, 1903, 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago and the 
Illinois State Association of Baptist Young People. The INstTiTuTE 
wishes to make this address, which aims to set forth the close relation 
between Bible study and growth in the personal religious life, accessi- 
ble to as large a number of persons as possible. The pamphlet there- 
fore is offered at the actual cost of publication to ministers and teachers 
who are interested in the theme which it presents. Already many 
ministers are securing copies in sufficient number to distribute through- 
out their congregations with the purpose of arousing an interest in the 
study of the Bible. 
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Tue sale of Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums in Germany 
has reached fifty thousand copies. 

Tue German edition of Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss’s important 
book, Primitive Semitic Religion Today, is published by the J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung at Leipzig, under the title, Ursemitische 
Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients. A preface to this edition 
was written by Graf Baudissin. 

A course of public lectures is in progress in New York city under 
the auspices of the Jewish Theological Seminary. The first two lectures 
were by the president of the seminary, Dr. Schechter, upon “ The Life 
of the Jews in the Age of Jesus, Son of Sirach.” The remaining 
eleven lectures are chiefly on subjects of modern Judaism. 

Tue next series of addresses arranged by the American Committee 
for Lectures on the History of Religions is to be given during the’ 
winter and spring of 1904 by Professor G. Steindorff, of the University 
of Leipzig. His subject will be “The Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 
The lectures will be given in Lowell and New Haven during February; 
in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Meadville during 
March, and in Chicago during the first week in April. 

FOLLOWING the publication of the Temple Bible, Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have planned a new set of volumes 
entitled ““The Temple Series of Bible Characters and Scripture Hand- 
books.” ‘There are about twenty-eight volumes in all, the titles for 
which are announced. They cover the entire Bible, and extend even 
beyond that to include the early Christian apologists and non-Hebrew 
religions. Some of the authors are already very well known by books 
previously published ; for example, Professor Francis Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary, who writes on Zhe Kings of Jsrael and Judah; 
Dr. L. W. Batten, of New York, on Zhe Historical Connection between 
the Old Testament and the New Testament; Professor F. C. Porter, 
of Yale University, on Confucianism, Taoism, and Zoroastrianism; 
Professor W. H. Bennett, of London, on Joshua and the Palestinian 
Conquest, and Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, on Joseph and the Land 
of Egypt. Other writers upon Old Testament and New Testament 
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subjects are some of them less known, but the entire series is likely 
to be one of value. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY has two new professors, Rev. 
Joseph W. A. Stewart, D.D., and Rev. John H. Mason, D.D. Professor 
Stewart, as dean of the seminary, began his administrative duties in 
September, and will take up his work of instruction as professor of 
Christian ethics in January at the opening of the second semester. 
Professor Stewart is a Canadian by birth, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, and of Toronto Baptist College, and has held successful 
pastorates in Hamilton, Ont., and for seventeen years in Rochester at 
the First Baptist Church. His long and efficient service on the execu- 
tive committee of the board of trustees has prepared him for the intel- 
ligent discharge of his duties as dean, while his experience in the 
pastorate will enable him to make his instruction in Christian ethics 
practical andestimulating. Professor Mason is a graduate of Brown 
University and of Rochester Theological Seminary. He has been the 
efficient pastor of churches in Brockport, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., 
and Batavia, N. Y. He is to occupy the professorship of the English 
Bible, and will be the first incumbent of the chair. He will not assume 
the duties of his professorship until September, 1904. 

Rev. Henry CLtay TruMBULL, D.D., who has been eminent for 
many years by reason of his contributions to biblical learning and to 
Sunday-school work, died of apoplexy in Philadelphia on December 8. 
He was seventy-three years of age, having been born at Stonington, 
Conn., in 1830. He was ordained a Congregational minister in 1862, 
was chaplain in the army, and at the close of the Civil War became 
New England secretary of the American Sunday School Union. In 
1875 he became editor of the Suaday School Times, and continued in 
this relation until his death. It was through and in connection with 
this editorship that his life-work was done. His Bible studies were 
permanently presented in his volumes entitled Kadesh-Barnea (1883), 

The Blood Covenant (1885), The Threshold Covenant (1888), Studies in 
Oriental Social Life (1894), and-Zhe Covenant of Salt (1899). His 
contributions to Sunday-school work were also numerous and valuable : 
The Model Superintendent (1880), Teaching and Teachers (1884), Hints 
on Child Training (1890), and Teachers’ Meetings (1896). He wrote 
also a few devotional books, the best-known of which was Friendship, 
the Master Passion (1891). The influence of Dr. Trumbull upon the 
religious life and thought of the past generation has been as good as it 
has been great. 
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Prophetic Ideas and Ideals. By PRroressor W. G. Jorpan, D.D. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. 363. 

This is a book which should be read by every preacher and teacher 
who desires to make the Old Testament of practical value to modern 
life. The author is throughout true to the constituency which he has 
in mind— “theological students, youthful ministers, and intelligent 
laymen, who take an interest in the history of their own religion.” 
The title Prophetic Jdeas and Ideals, in which “ideas means that the 
prophets were thinkers, honestly facing facts and consistently applying 
God-given principles ; ideals, that they were men of faith who... . 
were convinced that changes of form would not destroy the realities of 
religion which gave them inspiration and strength,” gives an indication 
of the method employed in the book. Instead of giving a complete 
view of the teaching of any prophet or of setting forth a proper the- 
ology of the prophets, the author selects certain “types which will 
illustrate at the same time the unity of the prophetic spirit and the 
diversity of its manifestation.” As already intimated, it is the practi- 
cal end which is kept in view, to aid the Christian preacher and teacher 
“to translate the prophetic ideas and ideals into the thought and lan- 
guage of the twentieth century, and so to bring them to bear effectively 
upon present life.” 

The book contains, in addition to the Introduction and the Con- 
clusion, twenty-seven short chapters. Some of them, like “The 
Prophet as Disciple” (Zephaniah), ‘The Prophet of Vengeance” ( Na- 
hum), “The Prophet and Social Problems’’ (Malachi), treat of the 
principal thoughts of a short book. Others, like ‘“‘The Prophet’s Call, 
or the Vision of the King” and “The Prophet as Statesman,” deal 
with different phases of the prophet’s work. More strictly biblico- 
theological themes are: “‘ The Prophet’s View of Faith,” “The Prophet’s 
Kingly Ideal,” ‘“‘ The Prophet’s National Ideal,” ‘‘ The Prophet’s Mis- 
sionary Idea,” and “ The Prophet’s View of Suffering.” 

The book is constructive rather than critical, and in consequence 
there are very few traces of the critical apparatus; but, on the other 
hand, there is abundant evidence that tle critical foundations have been 
well and carefully laid. The chapter on “The Prophet as a Preacher to 
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His Own Age” is an excellent illustration of the application of the his- 
torical method of interpretation, and without polemic sets forth simply 
and naturally the chief reason for assigning the second part of the 
book of Isaiah to the period of the exile. 

It is too much to expect that the critical presuppositions of the 
author should find universal assent, but usually his plan and method of 
treatment render these differences of opinion of secondary importance. 
In a connected Old Testament theology, or history of the religion of 
the Old Testament, it is a matter of considerable moment whether 
Mic. 5: 1-3 and Isa. 11: 1-9, belong to the eighth century or are to be 
regarded as post-exilic additions, even though, as the author suggests, 
on the latter hypothesis our impression of the vitality of the faith of 
the prophets might be deepened (p. 155). But in an isolated chapter 
dealing with “The Prophet’s Kingly Ideal” the question of authorship 
may be waived. 

The form of the book is not so attractive as the substance. The 
insertion of the blank pages between the chapters is annoying, to say 
the least. And we could wish that in the second edition, which the 
book merits and will undoubtedly have, more care should be taken to 
give an accurate and uniform method or formula of citation for the 
various quotations which serve to introduce the chapters. As they 
stand, the same book or author is scarcely ever referred to twice in the 
same way. In the translation of Loehr’s remarks on Deutero-Isaiah 
the German Hetdensmissionar is rendered by the ambiguous “ heathen 
missionary.” On p. 162 for D. G. Giesebrecht, Dr. F. should be read. 
And, to notice one more point, a confusion of the types in the latter 
part of the paragraph beginning near the top of p. 245 has made the 
passage unintelligible. 


WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Christ Story. By Eva Marcu Tappan. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. Pp. 416. $1.50, met. : 

This is certainly one of the best of the many recent efforts to tell 
the story of Jesus in a simple and attractive way for children, in 
language and form which correspond to other literature and conversa- 
tion of their experience. Miss Tappan had already achieved a high 
reputation in children’s literature before attempting this supremely 
difficult task. With great insight and skill she has constructed a 
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narrative that contains the chief elements of the gospels, told in such 
a way that the modern child can understand them. The vocabulary 
and style used are most commendable—the union of dignity with 
simplicity and lucidity is striking and delightful. The interpretation 
which the author has necessarily to put upon the deeds and the words 
of Jesus, and upon the facts of his ministry, is for the most part that 
of the best scholarship. 

Into the story has been woven a large amount of information, not 
contained in the gospels, descriptive of the localities of events, as well 
as the customs and manners of the people, and explanatory of the 
scenes, utterances, and background of the narrative. This material 
gives vividness, concreteness, and reality to the story of Jesus, such as 
is required for the successful teaching of children. In addition, the 
beauty, attractiveness, and power of the book are doubled by its illustra- 
tions, which have been chosen with excellent taste and judgment. 
There are nearly fifty full-page reproductions of the best ancient and 
modern paintings on gospel subjects, and many other illustrations 
of smaller size. It is, of course, always to be regretted that the painters 
have had so little regard to historical detail in drawing their pictures, 
and it inevitably results that the child’s mind obtains many erroneous © 
ideas as to the dress, manners, and customs of Jews in the first century. 
The personal appearance of Jesus, too, as variously conceived by the 
artists’ imaginations, must produce a confusing impression upon the 
child. But pictures are of great value in teaching children, and in 
this volume only the best have found a place. Cw ®: 


As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect A. D. 54. By JosEpH Jacoss. 
New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1903. Pp. 230. $1.25. 


This is a new edition of a work by a pious Jew, in which he endeav- 
ors to set forth the true character of Jesus. His method is that of an 
autobiographical story, purporting to come from a member of the 
Sanhedrin who had seen and heard Jesus. He sees in Jesus similari- 
ties to the Essenes, but chiefly to the Zdéonim, that semi-mythical sect 
which has done such service of late in historical criticism. The book 
is interesting, but not highly important. It is evidently based upon no 
careful criticism of the sources. It uses the extra-canonical sayings of 
Jesus whenever it chooses, misquotes some of those that are canonical, 
and introduces purely imaginary words and episodes as if they were 
historical. With the general purpose of the book we have sympathy. 
It cannot be denied that by placing Jesus in connection with his age 
the author has added reality to each idea of his personality. Most valu- 
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able, however, is the distinctness given the contrast between the ideas 
of Jesus and those of the high-priests. The account of the trial of 
Jesus is a very effective retelling of the gospel stories, and gives clearly 
the supposed reason why the Jews killed Jesus. The author claims 
that Jesus did not show himself to his people in his true capacity, but 
rather as one who arraigned all classes of society, especially the reli- 
gious leaders. If he had shown the Pharisees the same gentleness he 
showed his disciples, the author evidently believes he would not have 
been executed. The book is, as the author says, “a sort of afologia 
of the Jewish people for the so-called rejection of Jesus;” and it is in 
this latter capacity that it must be judged. As such it is far from 
convincing. S. M. 


Miracles and Supernatural Religion. By James Morris Wuit- 
on, PH.D. NewYork: The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. 144. 
$0.75. 

This little book aims to state the mutual relation in which miracles 
and supernatural religion are now seen to stand. The main thesis of 
the book is that miracles are not essential to supernatural religion. 
The biblical miracles might all be explained, and supernatural religion 
would not be the poorer. Nor are they any longer evidences of super- 
natural religion. They no longer belong to the weapons, but to the 
baggage of the army of religion. This is because it is now seen that 
“the decisive criterion of any truth . . . . must be truth of the same 
kind,” and that physical miracles cannot, therefore, attest ethical truth. 
The present view of God and his relation to the world has also disposed 
of the evidential value of miracles. The former view saw God only in 
the extraordinary and irregular events of nature. The more law, the 
less God. The present view sees God in law. It sees that God can- 
not ‘‘come into the universe in miracle, for he is never out of it.” 
Genesis itself suggests a different view from that which found God only 
in miracle. Does it not say that God promised Noah, as an evidence 
of his presence in the world, that the regular succession of seasons 
should not fail ? 

Are we then to deny that the miracles of the Bible took place? 
Quite the contrary, says our author. We need a new definition of 
miracle. The older (not, our author notes, the oldest) definition of 
the miracle was a violation of the laws of nature. The possibility for 
that definition has passed. This book defines a miracle as “‘an act of 
benevolent will exerted for an immediate effect, and transcending the 
then existing range of human intelligence to explain and power to 
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achieve.” ‘ Miracle’’ is, then, not a fixed term, but one which fits into 
a sliding scale, so that what is a miracle to one grade of civilization is 
not so to another. Now, modern thought is continually drawing the 
line closer about the unknown, and the range of the miraculous is 
becoming smaller. Doubtless it will never wholly disappear, but the 
process of minimizing is not yet complete. 

Thus far the book is a report of progress, and represents very well 
the trend of present thought. Reading it will be to many a man of 
modern thought like beholding his natural face in a glass. On certain 
points however, Dr. Whiton advances thoughts of his own, which will 
not find socommon assent. Very suggestive is his general explanation 
of the phenomena which have been called miraculous. The miracle is, 
he says, “the natural product of an extraordinary endowment of life.” 
Life itself is the real miracle. If an event deemed miraculous is 
ascribed to God, what is really meant is that “the reality behind the 
phenomenon is simply a higher and stronger kind of life.” Did we 
know the laws of life, the inexplicable elements in miracles would dis- 
appear. Dr. Whiton looks for much explanation of miracle in the 
further prosecution of the lines opened up by recent psychical research. 

Two classes of miracles only receive any detailed attention in the 
book. One class is the virgin birth and the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus ; the other the raising from thedead. Regarding the doctrine of 
the virgin birth, the writer notes that it is no longer used as a proof of 
the incarnation, and expects that it will “disappear by atrophy.” He 
also distinguishes between real and phenomenal or corporeal resurrec- 
tion. There seems, however, to be in the case of Christ evidence even 
of this latter. On the subject of the resurrection we still wait further 
knowledge. Far less satisfactory to many will be the treatment of the 
raisings from the dead. The explanation offered is nothing less than 
the old trance theory, buttressed by suggestions, in the case of Christ, 
of exceptional psychic power. 

The purpose of the book is to show that supernatural religion does 
not depend for its validity on miraculus proofs. From this point of 
view the essay is successful, and is well worth attention. Doubtless 
Dr. Whiton would not claim that it says the last word on miracles. A 
thorough, scholarly, reverent investigation of the miraculous narratives 
of the Bible and of the philosophy of miracles is adesideratum. Doubt- 
less it will come in good time; and this book is valuable as an essay in 


preparation. 
IrvinG F. Woop. 


SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Laur, E. Die Prophetennamen des Al- 
ten Testaments. Ein Beitrag zur 
Theologie des Alten Testaments. 
Freiburg: Veith, 1903. Pp. 165. 
M. 4. 

Boun, F. Der Sabbat im Alten Testa- 
ment und im altjiidischen religidsen 
Aberglauben. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1903. Pp.97. M. 2.40. 

Houzincer, H. Numeri, erklart. [Kur- 
zer Handkommentar.]  Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1903. Pp. 176. M. 3.75. 


Hernrici,C. F,G. Die Leipziger Papy- 
rusfragmente der Psalmen. Leipzig: 
Diirr, 1903. Pp. 68. M. 3. 

Rosson, JOHN. Jeremiah the Prophet. 
“[Bible Class Primers.] New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 
114. $0.20. 

An excellent manualfor the use of intelli- 
gent laymen, Sunday-school workers, and 
the like. On the supposition that the entire 
prophecy as it now stands is the work of 
himself, the contents of the book are ar- 
ranged in a chronological order and inter- 
preted in the light of the circumstances 
under which the prophecies are supposed to 
have been spoken. 

FaGnNanli, C. P. A Primer of Hebrew. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1903. Pp. 119. $1.50, met. 

‘It is hoped that ministers who have for- 
gotten their Hebrew may find in this little 
work an inducement to begin over again. 
. » Perhaps Sunday-school teachers and 
other students of the Bible- may be tempted 
to explore a field whose difficulties are not 
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so insuperable as they are traditionally sup- 
posed to be.’’ These are the people whom 
the author has had in mind in preparing this 
manual, That itis perfectly adapted for this 
service can clearly be seen on examination, 
or can even be taken for granted because 
Professor Fagnani has had ten years of ex- 
perience in teaching elementary Hebrew at 
the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York city. 
ARTICLES, 


BRUSTON,C. Quelques observations sur 
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Testament. Revue de théologie et de 
questions religieuses. Tome 4, 1903. 

Nowack, W. Babel und Bibel-Littera- 

tur. TZheologische Rundschau, Hefts 
10, II, 1903, pp. 414-30, 461-71. 

CHEYNE, T. K. Babylon and the Bible. 
Hibbert Journal, October, 1903, pp. 
65-82. 

Haprpet, O. Der Turmbau zu Babel 
(Gen.2:1-9).  Biblische Zeitschrift, 
Heft 3, 1903, pp. 225-31. 

UnenapD, A. Zur Syntax der Gesetze 
Hammurabis. Zeitschrift fiir Assyri- 
ologie, Heft 4, 1903, pp. 353-78. 

Harper, R. F. Text of the Code of 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon (about 
2250 B. C.). American Journal of Se- 
mitic Languagesand Literatures, Octo- 
ber, 1903, pp. 1-84. 

DAHSE, JOHANNES, Textkritische Beden- 
ken gegen den Ausgangspunkt der 
heutigen Pentateuchkritik. Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, Heft 4,1903, pp. 
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Day, EpwarpD. Hebrew Fiction. Ofen 
Court, November, 1903, pp. 641-50. 
BERKOWITZ, M. Strophenbau und Re- 
sponsion in den Psalmen. Zeitschrift 
Jiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Heft 


3, 1903, 232-45. 


ZILLESSEN, ALFRED. Der alte und der 
neue Exodus: eine Studie zur israeli- 
tischen Prophetie, speciell zu Jesaja, 
Kap. 40-55. Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1903, pp. 289- 
304. 
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WELLHAUSEN, J. Das Evangelium Mar- 
ci, iibersetzt und erklart. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1903. Pp. 146. M. 4. 

Bucce, Cu. A. Die Haupt-Parabeln 
Jesu. 1.und 2. Halfte. Giessen: Rick- 
er, 1903. Pp. 496. M. II. 

HOLTZMANN, O. War Jesus Ekstatiker ? 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1903. Pp. 143. M.3. 

WoOHLENBERG, G. Der erste und 
zweite Thessalonicher-Brief ausgelegt. 
[Zahn Kommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment.] Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 
Pp. 214. M. 4.50. 

Hitt, Wm. B. The Present Problems of 
New Testament Study. New York: 
E. S. Gorham, 1903. Pp. 68. $0.50, 
net. 

An attractive little volume,in which the 
author— who is professor of biblical liter- 
ature in Vassar College—indicates in a 
brief, clear way some of the simpler prob- 
lems of text and introduction which are un- 
der discussion with reference to the New 
Testament. The purpose of the book is to 
introduce to this field of study persons who 
are attracted to it, but must begin with the 
rudiments of the subject. 

WEIss, BERNHARD. Die Religion des 
Neuen Testaments. Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1903. Pp. 321. M. 7.50. 

GuNKEL, H. Zum religionsgeshicht- 
lichen Verstandnis des Neuen Testa- 
ments. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1903. Pp. 96. M. 2. 

TERRY, Mitton S. The Mediation of 

Jesus Christ: A Contribution to the 

Study of Biblical Dogmatics. New 

York: Eaton & Mains, 1903. Pp. 

196. $0.75, met. 


Professor Terry, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl., aims in this small volume 
to give a summary of the entire teaching of 
the New Testament on the subject of Christ's 
atonement. After four general chapters on 
the idea of incarnation and mediation, he 
treats Jesus’ teaching about atonement in 
the synoptic and the fourth gospels, and then 
successively the teaching on this subject of 
John, Peter, Paul, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. His last chapter is 
a summary of the biblical doctrine. The 
author confines himself to New Testament 
forms of thought and modes of expression, 
without trying to reclothe that thought in 
present-day philosophy or language. He 
has undoubtedly done much to make the 
New Testament teaching as such intelligible 
to the modern student, and the book may 
be recommended for general reading. It 
remains for some other author to show what 
significance the New Testament teaching 
about the atonement has for Christians ,to- 
day—unless indeed it is assumed that on 
this subject we have no thinking to do for 
ourselves, no obligation to apprehend and 
to restate essential Christian truths to meet 
the conditions of our own time. 
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et de son attribution dans le troisitme 
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pp. 626-44. 

Swete, H. B. Christ the Wisdom of 
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1903, pp. 58-62. 

Briccs, C. A. Where Was Jesus during 
the Absence of the Twelve? Zxfosi- 
tory Times, November, 1903, pp. 67-69. 

The theory is advariced that while the 
twelve apostles were away upon their mis- 
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sion Jesus was engaged in the Judean min- 
istry as recorded in the early chapters of 
John’s gospel, and the Perean ministry as 
recorded in the gospel of Luke. 
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1903, pp. 481-86. 


SmituH, Davip. ‘The Evangelic Testi- 
mony to the Resurrection of Our 
Lord. L£xpositor, November, 1903, 


PP- 344-60. 

This is the first of a series of articles in 
defense of the traditional idea of Jesus’ re- 
surrection, answering the elaborate article 
of Professor Schmiedel in the Zucyclopedia 
Biblica, where the vision-hypothesis of the 
resurrection is again favored. Mr. Smith 
admits that the gospel narratives ‘‘here fairly 
bristle with discrepancies which refuse to be 
harmonized even by the most violent expe- 
dients."" He therefore seeks to explain 
these discrepancies, holding that they must 
be explicable because the apostles believed 


that there was a bodily resurrection, of Jesus . 


and they could not be mistaken about it. 


ScHUrRER, Emit. Das messianische 
Selbstbewusstsein Jesu Christi. Ze7t- 
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the prophet. Never was there a time, per- 
haps, when liberty of prophesying for clergy 
and laity alike was more needed than today. 


SUBJECTS. 


Sunday-school pupils and Bible students 
should read such books as this to make the 
biblical narratives seem real and local. The 
number of volumes on this subject and of 
this general character have been many in 
recent years, indicating—and at the same 
time promoting —the present historical sense 
and method in the study of the Bible. 
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